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Lectures. 


OYALINSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, 

DAY t (April 1 wo . o'clock, Dr. pons hl SMITH 
WOODWARD. FIRMT of wo ECTUKES on —— DIs- 
COVERIES OF EARLY MARY Halt. -a-Guinea the Cor 

THURSDAY. (April 3), at 3 o'clock, Dr. E. FRANKLAND ARM- 
STRONG, FIRST of i 2 LECTURES on (1) ‘THE BRIDGE INTO 
LIFE,’ (2)‘COLOUR IN FLOWERS.’ Half-a-Guinea 

SATURDAY (April ry at 3 o'clock, ARTHUR eM. Do. 
FIRST of TWO LECTURES on (1) ‘VAN DYCK AND THe GRE 

enee AND PAINTERS OF PORTRAIT,’ (2)' REMBRANDT'S 
ETCHING 
‘ 11 the Courses in the Season, Two Guineas 

Subecrigtion te EVENING M KETINGS will be re on on APRIL 4, 
when JAMES J. DOBBIE, Esq., LUD. D.8c. F.K.S., will deliver a 
discourse on ‘THE SPECTROSCUPE IN ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 


J] NTERMEDIATE EDUCATION BOARD FOR 
IRELAND. 


INSPECTORSHIP. 


The Intermediate Education Board for Ireland invite applications 
for the post of INSPKCTUR OF INTERMEDIATE SUHOULS. 
Applications, which should be made on the official form, and accom- 
panied by copies of testimonials, should be addressed to the Assistant 
Commissioners, and should state age (which must not exc 2ed 45 years), 
University distinctions, and special qualifications. 

Special stress will be laid on qualifications in Mathematics and 
Modern Languages. 

Further particulars and forms of 
the Assistant Commissioners 
Fa directly or indirectly, will be regarded as a disqualifica- 

on. 


By Order, 


lication can be obtained from 





¥ UTLER } Assiscant 
‘; HOUSTON Commissioners. 
1, Hume Street, Dublin. 





at 9 o'clock. 


o 
IBBERT LECTURES ON 
MOBAMMEDANISM. 

HIRD COURSE of the NEW SERIE3 of HIBBERT 
LECTURES will be given by Prof. D. 8. MARGOLLOUTH, M.A. 
_ ue. Laudian Professor of Arabic Pp the University of Oxford, on 

EBA RLY DEVELOPMENT OF MOHAMMED SM." 
in urse wat count of Eight Lectures and will be delivered in 
the UNIVER SITY OF LONDON, OUTH KENSINGTON, on 
TUESDAYS, at 3 oes in the pRnatig APRIL 8-MAY 27. 
Admission free, without Ticket. Syllabus will be sent on | of 
t card eatreneed to the Secretary, at University Hall, Gordon 


don, 
uare, London, We ANCI8 H. JONES, Secretary to the Trustees. 





Country OF LB ORD O28. 


The London County, Cnanctt invites applications for the under- 
y Schools and Training Colleges 








vacant in September, 1913. 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


ASSISTANT MISTRESSES. 
Candidates for the undermentioned positions must have passed a 
Final Examination for a Degree held by a recognized University. 3 
special cases the Degree seem geese may be relaxed, provided the 


Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








ROYAL ALBERT MEMORIAL. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, EXETER. 


The Governors invite pyprsientions for the appointment n.. 
ASSISTANT ART MASTER, a commencing salary of 120i. 
annum.—Applications should hn lodged not later than APRIL: 12, 
1918, with THE REGIsTRAR, from whom a form and further 





| particulars may be obtained. 





City OF YORK EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


YORK SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS. 


The York Education Committee invite applications for the post of 
HEAD MASTER for the YORK SCHOUL UF ARTS AND CRAFTS. 

The commencing salary offered is 3001. per annum, rising by annual 
increments of 25/. toa maximum of 500 

The Gentleman a yee must hold. the full Associate Diploma of 
the Koyal College of Art, and must be especiall aenies in Figure 
Draughtsmanship, Painting, Modelling from Life and Design, and 
possess a knowledge of Artistic Crafts. 

The School includes in its prospectus the work of a School of Art in 
accordance with the regulations of the rd of Ettucation, and there 
are Classes oh Arenas. Wood and Stone Carving, Painters’ and 











Exhibitions. 


HEPHERD’S SPRING EXHIBITION 
OF EARLY BRITISH MASTERS includes Works by :— 


Wilson Bonington 
Galurboroush Crome Raeburn 
Cotman Muller, &c. 


snenaene GALLERY, 27, KING STREET, ST. JAMES'’S. 








Gidurational. 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Tamworth. — 


Training for Home or Colonies. College Farm, 
Science, Smiths’ Work, Carpentry, Riding and Shooting ports "deni 
open-air life for delicate Boys. Charges Get 


HERBORNE 








SCHOOL 





An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, epee, to 
Boys under 15.0n August 1, will be held on JOLY 15 and jot wing 

.— Further information can be obtained from THE H 
MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


ADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY (Eat. 1880), 

Keith House, 133-135, REGENT STREET, 

Foreign Governesses, Lady Professors, Teachers, cepa Com- 

Repicee. Secretaries, | Readers Introduced for Home and Abroad, 

r with full information, gratis 

on gee ‘jocenal a d etter". stating requirements. ice 
hours, 10-5; Saturdays, 10-1. Tel. 1827 City. 











PyPucaTION (choice of SCHOOLS and TUTORS 


gratis). 

PROSPECTUSES of ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS 
and of ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE, and tae pct § TUTORS, 
Sent (free of charge) to Parents on receipt o —, by 
GRIFFITHS, POWELL, SMITA & FAWCETT, School Agents. 
(Established 1833 ) 

4, Bedford Street, Strand. Telephone, 7021 Gerrard. 


S T A 4 2B SBR § OR eG. 
“The Beasley Treatment.”—This Book, giving the experience of 
one who cured himself after 40 ae iufering, will be sent post free on 
application to the Author, W. J. KETLEY, Tarrangower, Willesden 
Iane, Brondesbury, N.W. 











Situations Vacant. 
[NIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 


PROFESSORSHIP rot scorn HISTORY AND 
The Ordinance founding o Chair of Scottish History and Litera- 
ture in the University of Glasgow having received the approval of r 
| nae in Council, the y 4 Court will during the month of 

ay DI to =ppoint a 
Intendinz candidates articulars on application to 
TH SECRETARY OF THE UNIVE tTY CUURT, the University, 


Uuivereity of Glasgow, March, 1913 
FSSEx EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


HEAD MISTRESS, mai SECONDARY SCHOOL 
Applications are invited for the post of HEAD yupreee rs the 
COUNTY SKCOUNDARY SCHOUL FUR GIRLS, COLCH 
The salary will be 2007. per annum. with two annual eed of 
201. am. and a Capitation Grant of 11. on ot first 50 paying Scholars, 
= 10s for each paying Scholar after that number. 
a icants mus uates of a British University or hold 
bee ng a ~~ oe and must have had experience in a Public 


henlintion’ can be mide on an official form to be obtained from 
the undersigned, together with further information. and must be 
returned, Kurned, wlth h copies of three recent testimonials, by APRIL, 19, 1913. 
Canvassing, direetly or iedirectiy, will be deemad » qualification. 


ICHULAS, Secretary. 
County Offices, Chelmsford, March 26, hiss 











is otherwise specia! ry 
attaching to each of the appointments is from 1201. to 1701. a year, 
according to previous experience, on a scale rising by annual incre- 
ments of 101. to a maximum of 2201. a year. 
1. THE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, CHELSEA. 

FORM MISTRESS, with Secondary School experience, to teach 
Classics, History, and English. Candidates must have taken Honours 
ina Final Examination for a Degree held by a recognized University. 

usical qualifications a recommendation. Latest date for receipt of 
applications -APRIL 28, 1913. 

2. THE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, KENTISH TOWN. 

(a) "A ba FORM ioe tol ee also qualified to teach Botany 
and Biology in the Senior For 

(b) ASSISTANT MISTRESS, ” specially qualified to teach Geo. 


graphy. 
erates date for the receipt of applications -APRIL 28, 1913. 


3. THE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, PUTNEY. 
FORM MISTRESS, with special qualifi in Geography, and 
able to teach some Mathematics in — — School. Latest date for 
the receipt of applications—APRIL 23 
4. THE COUNTY SECONDARY iaiieet, STREATHAM. 
JUNIOR FORM MISTRESS, specially qualified to teach Mathe- 
matics, Ability to teach Botany will be an additional quatinestion, 
didates must have taken Mathematical Honours in a Fin 
Examination for a Degree held by a pete & University. Latest 
date for the receipt of applications—APRI 


TEACHERS OF SPECIAL SUBJECTS. 


1. THE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, ELTHAM. 


Full-time TEACHER OF NEEDLEWORK AND COOKERY. 
ery A a a pat fixed. Latest date for the receipt of applications 





2 ‘mnanont HILL HIGH SCHOOL. 

Full-time GYMNASTIC AND GAMES MISTRESS. Candidates 
should be trained in Swedish Gymnastics. Salary 130/. a year, fixed. 
Latest date for the receipt of applications—APRIL 238, 1913. 

3. THE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, KENTISH TOWN. 

ihr ag tae TEACHER OF sag ene 8U BJ ECTS, t» teach Needle- 

ork, Cookery, and Laundry lary 1202. a year, fixed. Latest date 
for the receipt of applications—APRIL 28, 1913. 
4. THE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, STREATHAM. 

Visiting TEACHER OF COOKERY for ten hours’ work a week. 
Payment for the work will be at the rate of 4s. per hour for actual 
work done. Latest date for the receipt of applications—APRIL 9 1913. 
5. STRAND SCHOOL (to be removed from tess College to Elm 

Park, Brixton, in September). 


Full-time DRAWING MASTER. Salary 2001. a year. fixed. Can- 
didates must have had good experience in Secondary Schools as Art 
Latest date for ay ‘reoeipt of sree 19, a. 


ork, and Silversmiths" and ane 
The Head Master will be required to commence dut ®t August 1 
next, and to give the waole of his time to the sorvioe of the Com- 


tee. 

Canvassing will be considered a disqualification. 

Applications mnst be made on the a form, which may be 
obtained from the undersigned on receipt of a praenyed addressed 
foolscap envelope, ond must be returned by APRIL 15. 

ANON, Secretary to the Education Committee. 

Education Offices, Clifford Street, York. 





KES? EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 





COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, DOVER. 


WANTED, for Summer Term only, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS, 
well qualified to take French and English in the Senior Classes and 
some Latin. Residence abroad and experience essential. Salary at 
the rate of 1101. to 1201. per annum, according to qualifications 
Forms of application may be obtained from Mr. R. E. KNOCKER, 
69, Castle Street, Dover, and should be returned at an early date to 
THK HEAD MISTRESS, County School for Girls, Maison Dieu 
Road, Dover. Oanvassing will be considered a s Giagualifeation. 

By Order of the Committ 
FRAS. W. ORUOK. Secretary. Kent Blucation Committee. 
Caxton House, Westminster, 8.W., March 20, 1 





NORTHUMBERLAND. 
BUYTH ECONDARY CHOOL. 


The Governors of the above School invite eupientione for the pest 
of SENIOR MISTRESS. Candidates must be Graduates in Hon 
of a Briti-h University, and must also be well qualified in Mathe. 
matics, Latin. and English. Ability to teach Art will be a recommen- 
dation. Commencing salary according to qualifications and experience, 
scale 1207 , rising by increments of 101. to 
51. per annum will be paid to meet a like sum paid by the Mistress in 
respect of a deferred annuity. The appointment will date from 
May 14, 1913. Application forms will forwarded on receipt of 
a stamped foolscap envelope, and must be returned to the undersigned 


not later that aren: 19 Be 
8. R. GUTHRIE, Clerk to the Governors. 
Blyth, : _ , 











Situations Wanted. 
B. OXON, knowing Classics, French, 


German, Italian, Spanish, Shorthand, T ping. with 
ne qualifications, seeks BEURECARIAL or LITERARY post, 

ition of Trust. Also travelled.—Box 1945, Athenseum Press, 
3, ream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 





A pplications must be on the ith 
— of the appointment, by sendin: tamped addressed opis. 
cap envelope to EDUCATION FFICE %. London County 
Council Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.0., to whom 
they must be returned by 11 a.m. on the date specified in each case. 

separa orm must be used for each appointment for which 

application is made. Every communication must be marked “ H.4 
on the envelope. 

nvassing, reither directly or intioeetty. will be held to bea dis- 
candidate is eligible for appoint- 
ment toa School or College of which 1 a relative is a member of the 
governing body 

LAURENCE GOMME, Clerk of the London County Council 

Education Offices, Victoria bankment, W.U., 
March 22, 1913. 








LONDON. 


The London Count a Age Counc invites applications oe a position of 
VISITING TEACH e instruction in the principles 
of Design and Modelling at th the Lo. C. CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS 
AND CRAFTS, MPTON to A 
employed in the hei pg and Allied Trades. 
will he for Two Attendancesa Week, oe ahoud 
ut hours, Nom Spm. | 


in each case. ‘at a fee of 10s. €d. an Attendance. 
he woe Sop ae — 4 a forms tw be obi 
icu 





Gounry OF 





tained, with par- 
foolsca; 


EL, a stamped addressed 

envelope to T BDUCATION 0 OFFIC R, London County Council 
Lege Offices. Law, W.C., to whom they must 
oy ber yeemetey 4° APRIL 5, 1913. Every communication must be marked 


ber tommy either di directly or indirectly, will be held to be a dis 
ee tT for opaee 
RENC GUMME, Clerk of the leaden County Council. 
Edumntion Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
March 25, 1913. 





| ESPONSIBLE LADY SECRETARY desires 
AFTERNOON ENGAGEMENT. Experienced in Professional, 

Social, and Political Work, sant years. Excellent qualifications and 

references.—Miss F. C., 19, » Road, Hampstead, N.W. 








Miscellaneous. 


TRANSLATIONS into ENGLISH from French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish. Moderate terms.—Mr. W. T. 
oem, & -A., 10, Haringey Park, Crouch Env, N. Telephone, 





LADY desires COACHING WORK. in 

CLASSICS and ENGLISH. Loudon Classical Honours degree 
and teachin ng experience.—Apply Box 1947, Atheneum Press, 13, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery ¢, London, E.C, 





ITKRARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 

4 British Museum and elsewhere on moderat« terma. pections 
testimonials — A. B., Box 1062, Atheneum Press, 13, 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, , 





N ANTIQUARY is open to take a PUPIL. 

Field-Work ; roy tt and bit racy Work, a and nd Materal Hirtory, 

odera prem mium. — ANTIQU ART x 1946, Athenszum Press, 
13, Bream’ Buildings, Chancery tons, tal London, £.C. 
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00D INVESTMENTS. —1,500/. at 6 per cent, 
2.0001 at 5 per cent, REQUIRED on M 'RTGAGE of | 
Leaseholds, Central and Nort ndon. Interest doubly secu: 
net rent.—HALF VALUE Mortaage Cu., LTD., 69, Avenue 
bers, Bloomsbury. 


N old-established PRINTING BUSINESS is 
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Books and Manuscripts. 


Mame SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
be a oalt by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 

x on MONDAY, March 31, one Two Following 
iy Sloe isely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, com- 
prising the iba of Of the Tate Lg J. WITT AKER CLIN, Bart. 
(deceased), ng Valuable Herts told by order of the 
le Historical and Topographical Works, 





in need of a VoRsise PARTNER with capita) 
Works outside London. — Particulars given on sopiicntion | ‘a r 
Box 1922, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’ ‘8 Buildings, London, E. 





ISS PETHERBRIDGE has REMOVED The 
Secretarial Bureau from 52a, Conduit Street, W., to25, QUEEN 
ANNE'S GATE, 8.W. 


AUTHORS and LECTURERS 


would be well advised to place themselves in the hands of 
THE LITERARY AND LECTURE COMBINE, 


under the direction of University min (who is himself a noted 

author, lecturer, and scientist), assisted by effivient staff. 
PUBLISHERS IN ALL BRANCHES. M38. put in hind i. 

mediately, if suitable. Interviews by appointment. — Address 

Director, TA i LITERARY AND LECTURE COMBINE, “*totley 
Brook, Sheffield 








Ritcon COINS and MEDALS o of all periods « and 
countries valued or catalogu Sagie 
pecimens PURCHA ASED at the Sest* MARKET PRICES 
ee SPIN NK & SON, Ltd., Medallists to H.M. thi the King, 17 and 18, 

Piccadilly, London, W. (close to Piccadilly Circus). 








Authors’ Agents. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to 

consider and MSS. for early yabiiention. onee work of 

all kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interest first. 
Twenty years’ experience.—2, Clement's Inn, W.C. 








Sales by Auction. 


Naval Drawings and Engravings by Nicholas Pocock. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, a, Cha: pos heme 
WEDNESDAY, April 2, at _1 o'clock, a COLLE N of WATER. 
co DRAWINGS and ENGRAVINGS b NICHOLAS ya} 
Marine Painter, 1741-1821), illustrating the ry Oo 
sate | a the Great War, also rare Coloured aqustee A of 


Bristo! 
May be viewed and Catalogues had. 





The Library of the late Prof. EDWARD ARBER, D.Litt. 
(by Order of the Executors), and other Properties. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Iane, W.C., 
THURSDAY, April 3, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock, the shove 
—- RY, including scarce Books of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
aturies - Facsimile —— and Privately Printed Issues—Modern 
English oavees and We "k- &c.; also OTHER 
PRUPERTIES, including a fine gopy of Mendoza’s Practise of 
Warre. : Hoby, vellum, 1997 —Sir J. Suckling’s Fragmenta Aurea, 
1646—Wycherley’s Poems, with the Portrait, 1704—Pills to Purge 
Melancholy, Fi.st Edition, 6 vols., 1719—Specimen of a Mearne 
Binding — Schermanns Microcosm of London, Coloured Plates by 
Rowl Original Edition, 3 vols.—Papworth's Coloured Views of 
London, 1816 Pxtea- illustrated Copies of Pennant’s and sons's 
London—Ireland’s Life of Napoleon, 4 vols., and other Rare ks— 
Original Sketches by George Cruikshank—Autograph Letters, &c. 
May be viewed and Catalogues had. 








Miscellaneous Books. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
pores, * their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane 
WEDNESD ril 9, and Two Following Days, at} "3 
HISCELLAN EOD BOOKS, comprising atural History and 
Scienti = Books, including a complete Set of the Zool ical Society's 
I to 1903, and other Serial Publications—Nash's Mansions, 
ical Works—A 
Se mencement to 1910—The New 
English | 7 vols. —Bullen’s English Dramatists, Large Paper, 
16 vols.—Standard Historical Works—a small Collection of ks on 
Chess—Arundel Society's Publications—Engravings, &c 


Catalogues are preparing. 








ESSRS. CHRISTIE. MANSON & WOODS 

respouttely Dg notice that they will hold the following 
SALES by AUCTION, at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 


On MONDAY, March 31, MODERN PIC- 
TURES AND DRAWINGS. 


On TUESDAY, April 1, OBJECTS OF ART 
AND PORCELAIN, the Property of a LADY. 


On WEDNESDAY, , April 2 , the COLLECTION 
OF MINIATURES AN AMEL PORTRAITS formed by the 
late SirJ-G. TOLLEMACHE SINCLAIR. Bart, of Ulbete 


On THURSDAY, April 3, OLD ENGLISH 
AND OTHER FURNITURE, RONZES AND DECORATIVE 
OBJECTS, from various sources. 


On FRIDAY, April 4, OLD PICTURES AND 
BRCTANGS SPB Ritt att # @ TouLEaACHE 


QTEV ENS’S AUCTION ROOMS. 
Established 1760. 


TUESDAY next, at half-past 12 o'clock. 


Mr. J. oC.) GTSVENS 8 will SELL by . AUCTION, 
\ t his Room cr: vent Garden. London, W. fi 
COLLECTION x T IBRT AN BRASS “poTs ‘and ORNA- 
ia ‘TRIOS and WHAPons ~ By hy th the late KYRLE 
BELLEW, Esq.—fine Shrunk Head from Ecuador morial Brass 
from the Leathes Fam ily -Silver aoe "Plated Articles—a’ Collection of 





Uld Pewter, Lustre Ware, &., and a variety of Curios 


On view day prior and morni 
Catalogues y— fai -£.—h morning of Sale till half-past 12 o'clock. 





Books relating land, nanos Topogra) orks of Dickens, 
Thackeray. Oruikshanit &e ; LIBRA WY. of Sir HORATIV D 
DAVIES, K.C.M G. (deceased), late ot Watcomb Hall, Torquay (sold 
by order of the Executors) ; und other Properties, including extra- 
illustrated books—Books on Natural History—Drawings in Water- 
Colours by “ Kyd "—Engravings, &c. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





The FIRST PORTION of a Book-Lover’s Library. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at_their House, No. 15, Wellington 

Street, Strand, W.C., on eee) AY. opus. and Following nat 
Yelock precisely, RAR VALUAB AND 

C o HIRST “PORTION of a BOOK OVERS 

consequence a declining years), comprising First 

Editions of nee Writings of Addison, eae. Bunyan, Byron, foe, 

» Po mser, &c. <choies Works 

. Blake, Cruikel ank, Row Le ys 

on Americ ica, Witchcraft, Apparitions ; 

ped Printed 

Engra ks Pieces—a few 

Specimens of neti’ Bindings. &c., the whole in ‘fine condition, 

and a large portion bound by F. Bedfor 


May be viewed two days prior, eategue may be had 








Engravings, Etchings, and Drawings. 


\ ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by asoreos, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MO 
1 golock k precisely ENGRAVINGS. ETCHINGS and DR 
the Property of the late BENJAMIN BIGGS. Ksq. for- 
a. pf ol iyde Place, Leyton, Essex (sold by order of the Executors), 
including Views of Naval Actions, 
ngravings from Private Collections, ees: SS - the 
Frevch mf pes > School, Modern £ and 


tlio "rnany’ neta vings inc ‘Colours after Sir J. Reynolds Sir T. 
wre Romne by J. M 


paral, Val. Green, ¥F. Bartolozzi, J. 
Bauch, and other well-known 
The Pro; yy of a NOBLEMAN, nn French Military and 
Costume 











DAY, April 7, and Following Day, at | 
WINGs, 


ints 5 
Water-Colour Drawi wing Lay | 
The ee of Sir U Nits ELLIS. Bart., deceased, late of 
Wormley ary, Herts (sold by order of the Executors), Pen-and-Ink 
Drawings by Harry Furniss, ! 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





The Library % the late CHARLES BUTLER, Esq. 
FOURTH PORTION.) 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


LVE wilt SELL by AUCTION’ at their House, No. 13, Wellington | 


Street, Strand, W.C., on hK4my ves DAY, April 9, 
Days, at 1 o'clock ly, the FOUR’ RTH RTION of the extensive 


and Two Following | 


valuable LIBRARY of the late CHARLES BUTLER, Esq, (of | 


Warren Wood, Hatfield, and Connaught Place, 
Manuscripts on Vellum—Editiones Principes and 
of the = and a Presses—Books with 

e rt—Eighteenth- a French [llus- 
ks — - 2 copies of “Greek - od “tt Clas 





Engravings, fecinting the Property of the late DRYDEN 
HENRY SNEYD, Esq., of Ashcombe Park, near Leek, 
Staffs (sold by Order of the Executors). 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
A AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on FRU vex: April’ 4, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precise) 
ENGR NGS as above, ne eg Fancy Subjec ts of the fecly. 
Bnalis aa French Schools, Pertraite in Mezzotint, Line, and 
Colours, Rare Sporting Prints, Caricatures, Topography, Naval and 
Military Scenes, &c. 


DRYDEN 
near Leek, 








Valuable Pictures, the Property of the late 
HENRY SNEYD, Esq., of Ashcombe Park, 
Staffs, and from various sources. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & S{MPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, by eotes of the Executors, at their Galleries, 

47, Leicester Square W.C., TUESDAY, April 8. at ten minutes 

past 1 o'clock sely. a GOLLECTION of VALUABLE PICTURES, 

of the Early %nglish. Dutch. and Flemish Schools, including Portraits 

of the Sneyd Family of Bishton, comprising Five Portraits » Sir i 
arene, P.R.A.; OLD PI CTURES, the Property of ARL' 

BUDENHAM, 64... eceas of Rotherwas, i hetnin = 

Modern Pictures and Water-Colour Drawings. 





Books and Manuscripts, being the Bodenham Library, removed 
from Rotherwas, near Hereford ; also the Library of the 
late DRYDEN HENRY SNEYD, of Ashcombe Park, 
near Leek, Staffs (by Order of the Executors). 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION. at their Galleries, 47. Leicester Square, W.C., 

EARLY in APRIL, the above important LIBRARIES, including rare 

Early Editions in Bnoglish Literature, Standard Library Editions, 
Works in Catholic Theology, &c. 





Coins and Medals. 
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The Belief in Immortality and the Worship 
of the Dead.—Vol. I. The Belief among 
the Aborigines of Australia, the Torres 
Straits Islands, New Guinea, and Mela- 
nesia. By J. G. Frazer. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 

Dr. FRAZER, in his untiring industry, has 

explored a hitherto unmapped portion 

of the anthropological field, has conquered 

a new province for the science of religions. 

If it were only for the boldness that he 

shows herein in the capacity of a pioneer, 

the world must always acknowledge itself 
his debtor. In a more or less discursive 
and desultory way, no doubt, every writer 
who concerns himself with the subject of 
religious origins has felt himself bound to 
refer to savage beliefs in a life after death, 
as evinced more particularly in burial 
practices and in the forms of cult asso- 
ciated therewith. But to expound the 
subject as a whole is a task to which no 
one has hitherto felt equal, at all events on 
the scale and with the thoroughness ex- 
pected of the man of science. Dr. Frazer, 
however, has acquired the habit of 
throwing off systematic treatises more 
easily than the ordinary man is wont to 
pen an article for a journal. This set of 

Gifford Lectures and the encyclopedic 

‘“Totemism and Exogamy’ are to be 

regarded as the trophies of his odd half- 

holidays, stolen from the prime business 
of preparing for the press the third 
edition of ‘The Golden Bough’ in seven 
parts —that lively slip which has 
developed into a forest. Yet no signs 
of hurry mar these by-products of Dr. 

Frazer’s devoted life of research. On the 

contrary, their flowing style, to look no 





further for a criterion, bespeaks a cer- | the first-hand authorities cited we are 


tainty of touch, a mastery alike of method 
and of detailed execution, that stamps 
them as the legitimate children of the 
author’s mind. Indeed, we would wel- 
come any number of other books from 


nowadays tolerably familiar. Nay, do not 
Spencer and Gillen, Codrington, and others 
figure in these latter days as so many 


| textbooks in which our British youth is 


| . 
| formally examined ? 


such a source, realizing as we do that not | 


only the professed anthropologist, but 


| benefit after 


likewise every educated reader, will find | 


profit and pleasure therein. The result 
can only be that anthropology—as indeed 
is already happening, thanks largely 
Dr. Frazer—will come to occupy its due 
place amongst the permanent interests 
of the higher life, at any rate as it is lived 
in the English-speaking world. 

But with our deep and _ genuine 
gratitude there is mingled, we confess, a 
slight sense of disappointment. We regret 
that Dr. Frazer, whilst he was about the 
affair, did not feel justified in giving us, 
together with masses of epitomized facts, 
more of the theories which the contem- 
plation of those facts has presumably 
generated in his mind. Doubtless all 
may yet be well. The present work is 
labelled Volume I., and precedent warrants 
the conjecture that anything from three 
to six more tomes are to follow. In the 
meantime our appetite for the illustrations 
of general tendency which are to be 


expected from the use of the comparative | 


method was whetted in the second and 
third chapters—the first is introductory— 
only to be put off in the remaining seven- 
teen with the eschatological views of this 
people and that, considered seriatim. It 
is Dr. Frazer’s expressed intention to be 
descriptive rather than comparative in 
his treatment. He offers us a ** document 
of religious history,” as he puts it; by 





| he shall cast his skin ; 


| sented, 


which we are seemingly to understand a | 


catalogue of selections taken from a | 


number of such documents. But it may 
be questioned whether the method of 
regional survey, which answered admir- 
ably when he was dealing with totemism, 
is equally well suited to his present 
topic. Totemism, for one thing, is con- 
fined to certain geographical areas; and, 
again, wherever it is in full swing, its 
study brings the whole social and religious 
life of the ethnic group concerned within 
a single focus of scientific interest, thus 
affording the most relevant and objective 
standpoint from which their particular 
history can be approached. But the 
belief in immortality—taken in the sense 
which Dr. Frazer gives it of a belief in 
any continuance, whether temporary or 
perduring, of the personality after death— 
is common, we may roundly declare, to all 
mankind. On the other hand, such a 
belief does not by any means universally 
lead to anything that can fairly be de- 
scribed as a worship of the dead. A 
regional survey, therefore, conducted with 
the twofold interest in view which forms 
the subject of the present work, promises 
to be utterly worldwide in its extent, 
while it is not necessarily very penetrat- 
ing as regards the religious life of many 
of the peoples passed in review. Hence, 





But when Dr. Frazer 
vouchsafes to put things together for our 
the manner of the ‘com- 
parativist,” then the commonplace is 
transcended, and miracles occur. 

Who, for instance, except Dr. Frazer 


to | would have dreamt of connecting the idea 


of resurrection after three days with the 
perception of the interval -between the 
waning and the waxing of the moon, and 
with the fancy based thereon that, as the 
moon dies and comes to life again, 80 
man might do the same, if only the moon 
could be compelled or induced to yield 
him up her secret? Or, again, the 
Serpent who in sacred story causes the 


| fall of man and thereby brings death into 


the world—does not this same Serpent 
slough his skin, and so appear perpetually 
to renew his life ? 

Once upon a time Ngoc hoang sent 
a messenger from heaven to the men of 
Annam to tell, them; ** When man is old, 
but, when serpents 
are old, they shall die and be laid in 
coffins.” Unfortunately, some of the 
serpents overheard the message, and said 
to its bearer, ‘You must say it over 
again and just the contrary, or we will 
bite you.” The messenger weakly con- 
and so the arch-enemy obtained 
immortality at humanity’s expense. These 
happen to be analogies—not to rate them 
at more—that come home to the majority. 
The anthropologist meanwhile will re- 
joice in scores of other no less suggestive, 
if less topical parallels, to which Dr. 
Frazer is led as soon as the synthetical 
affatus is on him. Are we insatiable if 
instead of scores we demand hundreds ? 

Concerning the reasons why mankind 
is so prone to assume a survival of the 
conscious personality after death, Dr. 
Frazer has, perhaps, nothing strikingly 
novel to reveal. This is partly, of course, 
a question for philosophy. Intuition, for 
instance, may play its part in the estab- 
lishment of such a notion; but if this 
be so or not, Dr. Frazer does not feel 
bound to inquire, dismissing the matter 
with the following declaration :— 

** Whether other men from a simple con- 
templation of their own nature, quite apart 
from reasoning, know or believe themselves 
intuitively to be immortal, I cannot say ; 
but I can say with some confidence that for 
myself I have no such intuition whatever 
of my own immortality, and that if I am 
left to the resources of my natural faculties 
alone, I can as little affirm the certain or 
probable existence of my personality after 
death as I can affirm the certain or probable 
existence of a personal God.” 

Dr. Frazer’s chosen way lies along the 
lower, but broader road of history, 
which he picks up at the point where it 
begins as a mere trail through the wilder- 
ness. Inward experience in the form of 
| dreams, he opines—pursuing herein a 


interesting as we have found this con- | classical line of thought—may have pri- 


spectus so far as it goes, we should have 
preferred a digest. With some at least of 


| 


marily suggested the belief in human 
immortality. But outward experience 
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must have gone far to confirm this opinion, 
even if we suppose it to have originated 
thus. For instance, the perception of a 
resemblance between the living and dead 
might well have assisted such a faith in 
the particular form of a theory of re- 
incarnation. We have likewise seen how 
analogy, catching at apparent cases of 
destruction followed by renewal, as pro- 
vided by the moon, the serpent, or what 
not, may stimulate the thought which, 
after all, is but the child of a very natural 
wish. For the rest, as Dr. Frazer holds, 
the reported facts are capable of speaking 
for themselves. At most, since the facts 
about savagery talk in strange tongues, 
he is ready to stand by and interpret the 
meaning of the words. That is indeed 
no small favour, and we thank him for it. 
But even so, we find ourselves listening 
to a veritable Babel. Will he not also, 
when he is through with his collection of 
particulars, extract for us the universal ? 
When he has made his bundle, let him 
tie it up with string ; and then doubtless 
it will serve to sweep away many cobwebs. 
. M. 








TURKEY AND TURKISH IDEAS. 


““ STRANGELY mingled feelings ’’ possessed 
Capt. Granville Baker as he sped towards 
Constantinople. ‘I felt,” he says in his 
record of ‘The Passing of the Turkish 
Empire in Europe,’ “ like one hurrying to 
the death-bed of a friend; strange for 
I have no reason to consider the Turk 
my friend.” He goes on to explain, and 
the explanation is typical of his style :— 

“No doubt pity was mingled with this 
feeling, pity for a mighty race of conquerors 
now humbled to the dust, however much 
those ruling them be to blame; again, there 
was anxiety as to the fate of the beautiful 
city, the City of Constantine, my destina- 
tion; fear, a nameless fear, filled me, the 
son of a great Empire, as I thought over the 
fate of another Empire found unprepared 
to uphold a position it insisted upon, and 
therefore rudely awakened and thrust aside 
by young, strong nations whose sons know 
not how to shirk responsibility, neither do 
the men and women of those people shun 
any sacrifice to gain what they whole- 
heartedly desire.” 

But this is only on p. 18, when the 
gallant ex-hussar has hardly got into his 
stride. Grey clouds will presently hang 
over the Golden Horn, and there ‘ in the 
heart of the Eastern Empire history, 
strong,’ full-blooded, speaks to us from 
ancient monuments and battered walls.” 
To descend for a moment to mere prose, 
Capt. Baker was fortunate in being 
obliged to approach the capital from the 
Black Sea, past the Symplegades, and 
through the Bosphorus ; Jason's is the only 
perfect way of going to Constantinople. 
Once there, Capt. Baker has nothing to 
tell us of the war, because he saw nothing 





The Passing of the Turkish Empire in Europe. 
By Capt. B. Granville Baker. (Seeley, 
Service & Co.) 

A Turkish Woman’s European Impressions. 
By Zeyneb Hanoum. Edited, and with an 
Introduction, by Grace Ellison. (Same 
publishers.) 
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of it, and the good folk in Stambul and 
Pera seemed to know less about it even 
than the war correspondents. We hear 
often of “‘ the lines of Chatalja,” but learn 
nothing more than their name. Life 
went on as usual, except for the diversion 
of cartloads of fugitive peasants creaking 
in, or parties of dispirited soldiers return- 
ing from the field. Even from these very 
little was to be learnt. In these days of 
long range the private soldier cannot 
describe a battle. As for the ‘ full- 
blooded history,” it had been the better 
for a little phlebotomy ; for though it is 
an historian’s axiom that history does 
not repeat itself, this history does, and 
that with what Falstaff profanely termed 
‘““damnable iteration,” though hardly, 
indeed, enough “to corrupt a saint.” 
There are people, we presume, who like 
to “let the mind wander among the 
misty labyrinths of ancient history,” 
with Capt. Baker for a guide, but we 
confess we prefer to view our history in 
a less nebulous form. When ‘ Chroseos 
King of the Persians emerges from the 
mists of history,” he does not arouse our 
enthusiasm ; and a number of familiar 
tales of “‘ old Byzant,”’ and later Stambul, 
loosely tethered to slight descriptions of 
famous sites, can only be useful if they 
force the reader to verify them in Gibbon 
or Finlay or Sir Edwin Pears. 

Capt. Baker has unquestionably the 
feeling for associations, and sites suggest 
to his imagination historical scenes, both 
medieval and ancient, while his artistic 
sense, revealed in some charming sketches, 
enables him now and then to catch the 
elusive aspects of scenery. But his 
history is vague, and, except when familiar, 
apt to be inaccurate ; and the perpetual 
strain of rhetorical periphrasis, the use 
of such phrases as “ the palsied hand of 
the sons of Othman,” “ the strong young 
nations,” “hammering at the gates of 
Constantinople or pouring out their blood 
by the lines of Chatalja,” is tiresome. 
Why are the Bulgars, whom the author 
describes as of the kindred of the Turks, 
and who were a kingdom centuries 
before ever the Ottoman Turks were 
heard of, to be designated a “ young ”’ 
nation, compared with the more modern 
Othmanlis ? Why too, if they be akin 
to the Turks, must we distinguish them 
from the latter as “Western” ? There 
is, no doubt, a confusion here between the 
original conquering Bulgars and the Slav 
population of the country they con- 
quered ; but our author’s ethnology is as 
vague as his history, and he writes of 
“Slav races, such as the Petschenegs in 
900 and the Kumani, Tartars, in 1050.” 
Our trust in his classical allusions totters 
when we read of “‘ the Peloponese ’’ and 
‘** Proconessus,” of an empress “ Theo- 
phane,”’ and similar slips ; but these may 
be due to the printer, who is certainly 
responsible for the transposition (p. 26) 
which results in ‘‘ a few weeks countries,” 
and in “a golden wealth of corn” going 
* to feed other forests.”” Of the author’s 


extraordinary version of Oriental history 
it is best to say nothing, except that an 
Ottoman prince was scarcely likely to be 





governor of “Carmania,” which means 
Kerman in Persia, not a province of Asia 
Minor. When we read that the Turks 
“have no liking for literature,” and pro- 
duced nothing but the tales of Nasir-ad- 
din Hodja, we wonder why that brilliant 
young scholar E. J. W. Gibb published a 
row of substantial volumes on the history 
of Ottoman poetry alone, leaving the prose 
to others. However, people who like 
‘* picturesque ” writing, and are not too 
fastidious about precision, and do not 
notice the absence of any references to 
authorities, may find Capt. Baker’s sur- 
vey of European Turkey and the “ strong 
young nations”’ at present—or, to be 
accurate, till lately (owing to the weather) 
—‘hammering”’ at its gates suggestive 
and stimulating. It certainly provides 
much miscellaneous information to ‘‘ muse 
upon,” and may lead to the study of 
other books. An index industriously 
reflects the inconsistent nomenclature of 
the text. 

We have referred to the author's clever 
sketches, and may add that we do not 
agree with the Orthodox Patriarch, who, 
after looking at the. excellent sketch which 
Capt. Baker made of him, reproduced at 
p- 90, coldly remarked, ‘‘ As it has not 
succeeded, I will give you a photograph 
of myself.” 


Zeyneb Hanoum’s ‘Impressions of 
Europe” come curiously ‘pat’ to 
confirm the view of harim life set forth 
in Mr. Pickthall’s ‘ Veiled Women, 
reviewed by us on February 15th. 
Whatever her real name may be, the 
lady who writes most of the letters 
addressed to Mrs. Ellison is the elder of 
the sisters celebrated by Pierre Loti 
in his ‘ Désenchantées.’ It will be re- 
membered that these girls, inspired by an 
enthusiasm for Western freedom and 
enlightenment, managed to escape in 
1906 from their guardians in Turkey and 
from the trammels of harim life. Mrs. 
Ellison wisely advised them not to pull 
up the anchor till they were sure they 
knew how to steer; and the preface to 
‘Les Désenchantées’ dwelt upon the 
suffering which must follow the new 
culture allowed to Turkish women, with- 
out being able to suggest a remedy, though 
“the greatest thinkers of the East are 
still diligently working to find it.”” Mean- 
while, Zeyneb Hanoum and her sister have 
for six years enjoyed all the blessings of 
European civilization in France, Switzer- 
land, England, and Italy. The younger 
sister married; but the elder, after 
mature reflection upon the conditions of 
woman’s life in the West, judged them 
wholly inferior to those she had been used 
to in Turkey, and returned with thankful- 
ness to the peaceful seclusion of the veiled 
life. Six years of Europe, “six long, 
weary years,” only aroused a desire for a 
“‘eycle of Cathay.” Thoroughly dis- 
illusioned once more, she reverted to the 
scene of her former disenchantment, 
though whether she will find rest and 
contentment there, Alldhu A‘lam! “God 
knows best!” We take it that she has 
eaten of the tree of the knowledge of 
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good and evil, and that contentment 
is not for her. 

The reminiscences of her earlier life 
in Turkey are full of a gentle sweetness, 
except when she recalls the tyranny of 
Abdu-l-Hamid, for which she finds no 
parallel in Western Europe but that of 
Mr. Lloyd George. Although she belongs 
to a time when monogamy was becoming 
fashionable among well-bred Turks, and 
Turkish women were admitted to the 
privileges of culture, often through the 
channels of not very wholesome French 
fiction, she recalls ‘‘a beautiful feature 
of Turkish life,’ of the unreformed days, 
in the love of her grandmother, who was 
not her real grandmother, but 
“my late grandfather’s seventh and only 
living widow ; but she treated all my grand- 
father’s children with equal tenderness. 
Rarely is it otherwise in Turkey. She 
loved us, this dear, dear woman, quite as 
much [as], if not more than, the children of 
her own daughter, and we never supposed 
till we came to the West there was anything 
exceptional in this attachment.” 

There is a graceful little sketch of the 
children’s life in the country, picnics in 
the woods, and rural hospitality. When 
they offered money, the answer came: 
“My child, there are no poor in our 
village. Each man here has his own little 
bit of ground to till, and enough bread to 
eat. Why should he ask Allah for more ?” 
This was in Asiatic Turkey. 

The silent intimacy of Turkish women 
is a fact of Eastern life which, like their 
dainty refinement, is scarcely realized in 
the West. It was the lack of the delicate 
reserves and simple virtues of her own 
people that disgusted her with Europe. 
“It is in the West,’’ she writes, ‘ that 
I have learnt to appreciate my country.” 
She expected to find folk like “‘ the good 
honest Turks of our Eastern villages,” 
to see “ Eastern simplicity and loyalty ” 
combined in France with intellectual 
culture ; and she found out her mistake, 
and went back to “the calm, leisurely 
people of our country.”” The rush and 
hurry of our life appalled her; she was 
dismayed at the needless energy of our 
women at tennis and Swiss sports :— 

“At meal time the conversation is 
tennis and climbing, and climbing and 
tennis, and again I say, 1 cannot understand 
why they employ all this muscular force 
to no higher end than to give themselves 
an unnatural appetite.” 

She most disliked Paris, and found a 
curious sense of security in London, with 
its discreet house-fronts and obliging 
policemen. She even pays us the compli- 
ment of finding a strong resemblance 
between the Englishman and the Turk, 
in our gravity and determination, and 
the fact (unknown to ourselves) that 
“every Englishman is a Sultan in his own 
house.’’ The Englishwoman, however, she 
discovers to be not only an ‘“ open book,” 
but also ‘‘ pig-headed, undiplomatic, bru- 
tally sincere—but a good and faithful 
friend”; our “ harims,” or ladies’ clubs, 
did not please her. These criticisms 
and others, from a Turkish lady, are 
doubtless for our own good, though some 
of them seem open to refutation. 





Essays in Biography. By Charles Whibley. 
(Constable & Co.) 
Mr. CHARLES WHIBLEY, when writing on 
literary subjects which interest him, 
always succeeds in interesting his readers. 
In none of his volumes of collected essays 
has he put his powers to better purpose 
than in the book which lies before us. 
Method and scholarship are here; a 
style of distinction, though sometimes 
lacking in repose ; and, above all, a pene- 
trating insight into character. Take, for 
instance, his first and most elaborate essay, 
that on Sir Thomas Overbury. Mr. 
Whibley has to tell a story revolting 


enough for the pages of Suetonius, which, | 


indeed, in some of its aspects it forcibly 
recalls. He develops the tale of con- 
spiracy and poison with unfailing tact, 
and plants all the persons of the drama 
firmly on their feet. We see Mrs. Turner, 
the Locusta of the piece, going to Tyburn 
arrayed in a yellow-starchea ruff and 
making an end to an ugly fashion, much as 
Mrs. Manning subsequently banished black 
satin from the wardrobe. The Countess 
of Somerset on her trial must also have 
been an arresting sight. 
much more than two years,’ Mr. Whibley 
writes, “‘ since her marvellous beauty had 
dazzled the beholders in the Royal Chapel. 
Now she was bidden to play another part, 
and she assumed a becoming modesty 
of garb and demeanour.” The “ cypress 
chaperon ” must have set off her baby 
face marvellously well. Mr. Whibley 
holds that the Earl was a_ partner 
in the crime, though Gardiner gave him 
the benefit of the doubt. In such a 
case a man of the world is, perhaps, a 
safer guide than a recluse like Gardiner, 
weighed down by his documents. But 
Mr. Whibley slightly exaggerates the 
unhappiness of Somerset’s later years. 
He lived in a fine Tudor house at Chiswick, 
demolished later by Lord Burlington to 
make room for his villa ; he grew peaches 
and grapes there, and he raised 12,0001. for 
his daughter’s portion, no small sum for 
those days. 

We have left Overbury aside, but his 
case is simple. A poor and ambitious 
man, he essayed to climb to power on 
Somerset’s shoulders, but his bitter tongue 
and the Countess threw him. His life 
may have been shameful, but he endured 
the prolonged agony of the Tower with 
a wonderful dignity, and in his ‘ Cha- 
racters ’ he set up a literary model. 

In his essay on Overbury Mr. Whibley 
must have been embarrassed by a sur- 
plusage of material; the Admirable 
Crichton presented difficulties, no doubt, 
of the opposite kind. Yet out of the 
vague eulogies of Urquhart and Aldus, 


Mr. Whibley has created quite a credible | 


scholar and gentleman. It is to be 
regretted that Browning did not “ parley ” 
with Crichton ; the colloquy would have 
been meaty, even if the admirable one 
did not get much of asay. As things are, 
we have to be content with Joseph Sca- 
liger’s illuminating remark, “Il était 
un peu fat ’”—something of a coxcomb, as 


“It was not | 


Mr. Whibley happily renders it. Crichton 
was that; he was also young when 
Gonzaga butchered him, even if the 
precocity of that age is taken into account. 
But, as Mr. Whibley remarks, it is just 
as well that he did not live on, 
the Master Betty of a larger stage. He 
remains a fascinating prodigy, and Mr. 
Whibley has considerately relieved his 
reputation of the alleged authorship of 
sundry vapid writings, now known to 
have been composed by another James 
Crichton, a kinsman and admirer. 

In this collection the essays on Over- 
bury and Crichton appeal to us most 
forcibly, but all are good. Mr. Whibley 
had fairly easy business with Hall, the 
chronicler ; still, the good man’s worship of 
Henry VIII. is entertainingly set forth. 
Another essay, that on George Buchanan, 
is rather slight, the ‘ Rerum Scoticarum 
Historia’ being dismissed in a sentence. 
Much discrimination is brought to bear, 
| however, in sifting the fiction which has 
| enfolded that disputatious Scot from the 
| facts of his life, and we get the interesting 
| suggestion that Buchanan may have 
| taught Rabelais English. Butis Panurge’s 
| greeting of Pantagruel distinctively North 
British ? ‘ Lord,” it runs, “ if you be so 
| vertuous of intelligence, as you be natur- 
ally releaved to the body, you should 
| have pity of me.” Prof. Ker thinks so ; 
| but,so far as we can see, Rabelais might 
| just as well have picked up what little of 
| our tongue he knew from some wandering 
| English man-at-arms as from a Scots 
scholar. ‘* Goud fallot,’’ for good fellow, 
| is hardly Scots. 
We must pass over Mr. Whibley’s 
| further essays on John Stow, ‘A Princely 
Woman’ (Margaret, Duchess of New- 
castle), and Sir Thomas Browne, though 
they are all, the last especially, attrac- 
tive. The essayist presents a character 
with darker corners in his composition 
than any one of that simple trio in Tip- 
toft, Earl of Worcester, and his attempt 
to reconstruct that enigmatic man is most 
ingenious. He points out, with un- 
deniable truth, that the representation of 
Tiptoft as an “Italianate Englishman ” 
came largely from a false reading of 
Machiavelli, who wrote after his death. 
Tiptoft was no more cruel than Warwick 
or Montague, and he but faithfully carried 
/out the commands of his King. At the 
| same time his procedure was regarded as 
_un-English because he had studied law 
and letters in Italy. It is evident, too, 
| that there was something about him, 
/something which cannot be recaptured 
| now, which made him odious as he sat in 
| judgment. Collot d’Herbois was no more 
responsible than Fouché for the Lyons 
massacres, but, whereas Fouché had such a 
quiet, reasonable way with him that by and 
by his crimes were forgotten, Collot stands 
for ever accursed as a furious drunken 
_assassin. As Mr. Whibley says, Tiptoft 
| was exotic both in his aspect and manner, 
| and thus he has come to be pilloried for 
| all time as the Butcher of England. 
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The New Testament Documents : 


Milligan. (Macmillan & Co.) 


THEsE lectures, delivered by Prof. Milligan 
in 1911 on the Croall Foundation, and 
now published, deal with the outward 
form of the original manuscripts of the 
New Testament and the manner in 
which they were written; also with the 
language, literary character, circulation, 
and collection of these writings. The 
highest praise is due to the lecturer for 
the lucidity of his style and the charm 
which he imparts to the facts which he 
presents. Only a scholar could furnish 
these facts; and they are of interest to 
the learned student of the New Testament, 
as well as the man who must be content 
with the English translation, but is eager 
to acquire information regarding the 
production of the sacred writings. 


The second lecture, which treats the 
language of the New Testament writings, 
contains a most valuable section on recent 
gains to our knowledge of the Greek 
New Testament. Prof. Milligan refers to 
the ostraca and papyri recovered from 
the sands of Egypt, in which we see the 
Greek spoken and written by the men of 
the day. In that colloquial Greek the 
writers of the New Testament composed 
their books. In proof of the statement 
he examines among other books the 
Thessalonian Epistles, pointing out that 
of their 460 different words there are 
27 generally reckoned as drag Acyopeva, 
and that, if we omit the words found in 
the Septuagint or in other late Greek 
writings, including the papyri, the 27 can 
be reduced to 2. 

In the section devoted to the literary 
character of the Gospels the “ Two- 
Document Hypothesis” is explained, 
and it is shown that from the Gospel of 
St. Mark and the source known as Q 
the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke 
are mainly derived. He suggests that Q, 
which evidently contained a series of 
sayings or discourses of Jesus, may have 
been “the logia’ which, according to 
Papias, ‘‘ Matthew composed in the Hebrew 
dialect.”” That description cannot apply 
to our present First Gospel, if only because 
it draws its materials from two main 
sources, of which St. Mark was one. The 
Papias document, Prof. Milligan says, is 
just such “as St. Matthew might well 
have written, and as the genuine work of 
the Apostle would very readily give its 
name to the later Gospel, in which a 
subsequent and unknown editor incor- 
porated it.” In his examination of the 
literary character of the Fourth Gospel 
reference is made by Prof. Milligan to the 
statement attributed to Papias that John, 
the son of Zebedee, suffered martyrdom 
at the hands of the Jews along with his 
brother James. The statement is not 
accepted, and Dean Armitage Robinson 
is cited as a witness for the insufficiency 
of the evidence in its favour. Yet in 
regard to statements in the Muratorian 
Canon and the Prologue of the Codex 
Toletanus, a tenth-century MS. of the 


their | 
Origin and Early History. By George | 


| Vulgate, concerning the dictation of the 
Gospel by St. John, he says that it is 
difficult to understand how they could 
have been made, unless they had a certain 
foundation in fact. But, it may be asked, 
what of the foundation in fact of the state- 
ment attributed to Papias? Prof. Milli- 
gan, while ready to admit that the theory 
of dictation may seem a somewhat lame 
and unsatisfactory conclusion, declares 
that it has the merit of offering a natural 
explanation of the more Hellenic or 
Hellenistic side of the Fourth Gospel, 
while leaving the real authorship to the 
disciple ‘“‘whom Jesus _ loved.” 
theory does not imply a mere scribe, 
but demands a joint author ; 
wit of man will be taxed to determine the 
dominion of each. 


are wonderfully free from controversial 
matters, though these are, of course, not 
excluded, and that they set forth ascer- 
tained or accepted facts which throw a 
flood of light on the production of the 
New Testament. 








Schiller. By Eugen Kiihnemann. Trans- 
lated from the Third Edition of the 
German Original by Katharine Royce. 
2 vols. (Ginn & Co.) 


Pror. KiHNEMANN’S work has achieved 
considerable popularity in Germany, but 
it is hardly likely, we think, to find a very 
large or appreciative public in this country, 
and this not so much on account of its 
subject as of its style. It is the sort of 
book that seems to be honestly relished 
by the German student, but the English 
reader, while acknowledging that it is 
written with learning, care, seriousness, 
and most of the other academical virtues as 
well, will probably feel that much of it is 
dull and prolix and ponderous. This is a 
pity, for Prof. Kiihnemann has a good 
deal to say that is of real value, if it could 
only be disengaged from its surroundings 
and brought together in reasonable com- 
pass. 

The work makes no pretensions to 
being a biography in the strict sense of 
the word: it is ‘ ein Erziehungsbuch fiir 
Schiller,” and, though the principal data 
of the poet’s life are given, and often in 
considerable detail, yet all such material 
is regarded as subordinate, the real object 
being rather to present, by means of an 
zsthetic and psychological analysis of the 
actual works, a study of his genius and 
personality. The first volume is mainly 
occupied with an examination of the 
youthful dramas, especially of ‘The 
Robbers,’ which is, no doubt rightly, 
taken as representative of the whole 
period ; while the second volume deals 
with the later works, the chief stress being 
laid upon ‘ Wallenstein’ as the typical 
production of the poet’s mature genius. 

Prof. Kiihnemann’s method of discuss- 
ing the dramas strikes us as unnecessarily 
tedious: he gives lengthy résumés of 


the plots, frequently expatiates upon 
obvious points, and is inclined at times 





to be irritatingly abstract, so that only 


It must be noted that these lectures | 





The | 


an enthusiastic admirer of Schiller will 
be likely to follow him throughout with 
patience. Yet every now and then he 
makes some really thoughtful and sug- 
gestive criticism; indeed, one cannot 
help feeling that he is in genuine sym- 
pathy with the poet, and understands him 
well. The trouble is that he often fails 
to present his views clearly and forcibly. 
Personally, we think he is at his best in the 
intermediate sections which deal more 
generally with Schiller’s mental develop- 
ment and especially with his philosophical 
studies. The pages treating of Kant, for 
instance, and the modification which the 


| Kantian doctrines underwent in Schiller’s 


and the | 








mind, are excellent. Prof. Kiihnemann 
certainly does show convincingly that 
the evolution of Schiller’s genius was 
consistent from beginning to end, and 
was the result of conscious and strenuous 
effort. We think that he is a little in- 
clined to over-estimate the comprehensive- 
ness of Schiller’s philosophy, yet there is 
undoubtedly some truth in his contention 
that it includes, explicitly or implicitly, 
many of the doctrines which have made 
a stir in recent times, and which are 
commonly regarded as typically modern. 
As to the permanent significance and value 
of Schiller’s work, it is still hazardous, 
we think, to express any confident 
judgment. In Germany his influence 
remains powerful, but that it has played 
any conspicuous part in shaping the 
thought of the rest of Europe during the 
last half-century or so is questionable. 








a Manual 
Edited 
(National 


The Practice of Instruction : 
of Method, General and Special. 
by John William Adamson. 
Society’s Depository.) 


AT a moment when a Governmental 
inquiry into our national education is 
understood to be in progress and a 
resultant Bill is foreshadowed, this re- 
issue of an earlier work, revised and 
enlarged, is as timely as it is valuable. 
While the second part of it, a series of 
discourses on the method of instruction 
suitable to the several branches of learning 
included in most curricula, each written 
by an expert, will interest especially 
those occupied in teaching, the first part 
appeals —and appeals worthily —to a 
larger audience. What Prof. Adamson 
has to say on method in general and on 
the choice of studies appears to us to 
be wise, moderate, and lucid. There is a 
tendency in some quarters to clamour for 
uniformity and for departmental control. 
While admitting that a ‘ comparative 
confusion dominates our own scholastic 
arrangements” when Continental stand- 
ards are considered, our author adds this 
salutary reminder :— 

“It is possible that the absence of a 
simple logical classification of English 
schools indicates an instinctive sense, on the 
part of the English people, that such a 
classification is quite inadequate when it 
confronts the complexity of the national 
life which schools exist to subserve.” 
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The racial variety, it may further be 
suggested, which has gone to the making 
of the English people, encourages a 
diversity of ideals in education, as in 
other matters, and this, again, preserves 
us from stagnation. It is much to be 
desired that all who long for universal 
State control of education should ponder 
Prof. Adamson’s concluding admonition : 

‘In the nature of things, the first demand 
made by the bureaucracy is for uniformity, 
and bureaucrats are not always quick to 
detect the uniformity of death. It is to 
the advantage of all concerned that in the 
national scholastic economy there should 
remain @ minority of institutions and of 
teachers who are independent even of an 
enlightened Board of Education.” 

Again, the claims of ancient and modern 
languages are discussed with admirable 
fairness. Never, it is argued, were liberal 
studies more to be desired than now, 
because “‘a commercial age tends to 
confuse comfort and convenience with 
civilization, to debase its ideals to a 
material and utilitarian level.’ Britain, 
Germany, and France are at one in giving 
the first place among liberal studies to 
literature. The question is: To what 
literature shall we go, since, time and 
mental grasp being limited, few indeed 
can take all knowledge for their province ? 
The Professor’s answer is cautious :— 

“The conclusion seems to be that the 
ancient classics are not indispensable for 
such humanist instruction as best serves 
educational purposes. We may admit that 
they are the best means, without asserting 
that there are no others.” 

Space forbids us to do more than touch 
upon one or two of the highly suggestive 
papers upon special method. Dr. Head- 
lam writes on ‘ Religious Instruction,’ 
the editor on ‘ The Mother Tongue,’ Dr. 
Herbertson on ‘Geography.’ Dr. Rouse 
on Latin and Greek cannot fail to interest 
all classical scholars, whether they approve 
his system or not. He contends that 
he has gone back to the practice of the 
early Renaissance, and of Quintilian 
himself. 








Winds of Doctrine: Studies in Contem- 
porary Opinion. By G. Santayana. 
(Dent & Sons.) 

THE “ topical” writer on philosophy is, 

as a rule, not attractive. To the strange 

seas of thought, where we must at any 
rate try to voyage alone, he would pro- 
mote a personally conducted tour, with 
everything found, at a price which is 
speciously moderate. Or, when he is not 

a showman, he will often be a guide 

whose praise is as empty as his wrath is 

ridiculous. Most sensible men are too 
busy to write about their contemporaries. 

We suppose, however, that we should 

be thankful on the rare occasion when 

one of them does so. The confusion of 
present-day philosophy is so complete, 
and the voices of the rival cheapjacks so 
insinuating, that the wayfarer is glad to 
find an honest man who will go with him 

a little way and entertain him with 

interesting speculation upon his journey’s 

end. Our writer's subjects are but “ gusts 





of doctrine,” but not negligible on that 
account, if the consideration of them is 
conducted in a proper critical spirit, for 
“who knows which of them may not 
gather force presently and carry the mind 
of the coming age steadily before it ? ”’ 
Prof. Santayana’s outlook is materialist, 
but materialist in a manner of his own. 
He is also an unabashed intellectualist, 
whose position is all the stronger for his 
opposition to modern idealism, which, 
“when it is taught by unromantic people 
ex cathedra, in stentorian tones, and repre- 


sented as the rational foundation of science | 
and religion, becomes positively odious— | 


one of the worst impostures and blights to 
which a youthful imagination could be 
subjected.” 

That disposes of Dr. 
similar persons. The castigation of M. 
Bergson is more thorough as his power 
of offence is greater. It must be followed 
in detail to be appreciated, but the con- 
clusions are somewhat as follows :— 

‘“* Bergson’s thought has all the charm 
that can go without strength, and all the 
competence that can go without mastery.” 
It is “‘ occasional and partial, the work 
of an astute apologist, a party man, 
driven to desperate speculation by a 
timid attachment to prejudice.” We 
might say the same of Hume, with the 
exception of timidity, but that is by the 
way. M. Bergson’s view of nature is “a 
popular animism,” and Prof. Santayana 
makes great play with the view that we 
should transplant ourselves into the heart 
of things, a loose notion attractive to the 
less intelligent of Bergson’s disciples. The 
“‘ malicious” theory of knowledge Prof. 
Santayana derives largely from an un- 
scientific and literary psychology. Ad- 
mitting that a certain sort of life is shut 
out by reason, he makes the just plea 
that reason, too, is a kind of life, and 
that, of all the kinds, it is the one which 
some people prefer. ‘‘ I confess I am one 
of these,”’ he adds. 

He is more sympathetic, even a little 
patronizing, towards Mr. Bertrand Russell, 
especially to his critique of pragmatism, 
and more tentative, as towards one whose 
philosophy is 
“so little settled as yet that every new 
article and every fresh conversation revokes 
some of his former opinions, and places the 
crux of philosophic controversy at a fresh 
point.” 

The remark is shrewd, as most of the 
author’s remarks are. One pleased us 


excessively, as it should please any one | 
who has known Oxford in recent years. | 
They say there, or used to say, that | 


dualism is philosophic death. Not so our 
author :— 

*“No one need be afraid, for instance, 

that his fate is sealed because some young 
prig may call him a dualist ; the pint would 
eall the quart a dualist, if you tried to pour 
the quart into him.” 
This downright manner and robust sense 
make the book fresh and lively, almost 
frolicsome in parts. But it should be 
taken seriously, for its high spirits are the 
natural result of that feeling of enhanced 
power which accompanies the exercise 
of keen critical faculties. 


Bosanquet and | 


A CTR 


The Youth of Henry VIII.: a Narrative 
in Contemporary Letters. By Frank 
Arthur Mumby. (Constable & Co.) 


LIKE his * Girlhood of Queen Elizabeth,’ 
Mr. Mumby’s new volume shows how 
curiously fascinating history becomes 
|when it is read in the original sources. 
| The editor begins with the letter in which 
| Erasmus describes his visit to the young 
| Prince Henry, then Duke of York, at 
| Eltham in 1499, when the boy was about 
eight years old, and ends with the Venetian 
dispatches about the May Day festival of 
1515, just after the King had become 
reconciled to his sister Mary and her 
second husband, the Duke of Suffolk, 
| who had married without his leave. In 
the textbooks this period is not attractive ; 
the effort to unravel the endless diplomatic 
intrigues is too much for the average 
historian. But when it is viewed through 
the medium of letters from princes and 
statesmen, judiciously chosen and con- 
nected by a thread of narrative, this dull 
period becomes profoundly interesting 
and full of human passion. Catherine of 
Aragon and Mary Tudor, the two young 
women who were for years the helpless 
pawns in the diplomatic game, are re- 
vealed in their own correspondence as 
creatures of flesh and blood; and the cha- 
racters of the chief actors—Ferdinand, 
Maximilian, HenryVII. (a trio of schemers), 
the impetuous young Henry VIII., and the 
calm calculating Wolsey—come out clearly. 
Catherine’s piteous letters to her father, 
describing the neglect which she suffered 
at her father-in-law’s Court, her want of 
money for food and clothes, and the petty 
quarrels in her household between her 
confessor and the waiting-woman sup- 
ported by the ambassador, explain the 
development of her stern nature. Seven 
years of such trials, with intervals of 
diplomatic haggling over money and jewels 
on behalf of her detestable parent, were 
enough to sour any woman. 

Henry himself is at his best as a man 
in the first six years of his reign. The 
Venetian envoys testify to his good nature, 
his delight in sport, his youthful self- 
confidence. He threw himself with great 
enthusiasm into the war with France, 
only to find himself left in the lurch by 
his allies Ferdinand and Maximilian. 
How Henry turned the tables on them by 
making peace with France and marrying 
his sister to the doting old Louis XII. 
is admirably set forth in the later chapters 
|of the book. Mary exacted a promise 
that next time she should be free to marry 
| whom she would. When she was left a 
widow after three months, with Tudor 
imperiousness she gave Suffolk four days 
within which to wed her or lose her, 
regardless of the King’s express com- 
mands. Wolsey’s letters to the lovers, 
telling them how to regain the King’s 
favour by gifts and entreaties, are 
masterly. But the King deserves credit, 
in that age, for forgiving his sister, who 
gave as one of her reasons for marrying 
again in haste her desire to escape the 
dishonest advances of the new King 
Francis I. 
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Mr. Mumby has made an excellent 
selection from the mass of printed papers, 
not forgetting M. Spont’s admirable 
volume on the naval war of 1512, and the 
foolhardy enterprise in which Admiral 
Howard met his death. His comments 
and notes are brief and to the point, 
especially on such highly controversial 
matters as Catherine’s marriages. A few 
misprints may be noted, like ‘‘ April 18, 
1507 ” (p. 79), which should be July 18, 
* Farrara ” (p. 218), and ‘‘ Shene ”’ (p. 220). 
Henry’s letter of April 20th, 1513 (p. 177), 
does not appear to be a reply to the imme- 
diately preceding letter from West at 
Edinburgh, but to another written from 
Berwick. 








California : an Englishman’s Impressions 
of the Golden State. By Arthur T. 
Johnson, (Stanley Paul & Co.) 


Mr. ARTHUR JOHNSON does not always 
write well, but he can do so when he 
likes, and his book includes excellent de- 
scriptions of scenery and many amusing 
stories. With the aid of a horse and trap 
he travelled great distances, camped out, 
and saw every side of life in California ; 
so that his account of that Far Western 
State is noteworthy. 

He begins with a lively sketch of Los 
Angeles, and his remarks on the way in 
which “real estate” business is every- 
where conducted suggest that some things 
in America remain as they were at ‘‘ Eden ” 
in the days of Martin Chuzzlewit. 

There are so many candid and un- 
friendly remarks about Americans that 
we imagine Mr. Johnson does not intend 
to return to California. In every West- 
erner’s heart he finds an antipathy 
towards England, and believes that all 
in the West are glad when England suffers. 
Our feeling is that Mr. Johnson over- 
does his case, and that things in California 
are not so black as he paints them. He 
thinks that California is overrated as a 
fruit-growing and agricultural State. It is, 
according to him, * rotten to the core ” ; 
but he admits that it does offer some 
good things to the man who has capital, 
knowledge, and common sense. We are, 
however, all the time being warned that 
it is no El Dorado, and not a land flowing 
with milk and honey, where fortunes may 
be had for the asking. Among the most 
successful fruit-growers in the country 
are the Chinese, Japanese, and the Slavs 
from Dalmatia ; but we do not think that 
Mr. Johnson notes the fact that the 
Chinamen have been greatly reduced in 
numbers by recent American legislation, 
and we should have been glad to hear 
more about the recent agitation against 
the Japanese. 

There is a great deal about Prohibition, 
and, when we have allowed a discount for 
Mr. Johnson’s strong language, there re- 
mains much that is of real value. The 
Prohibition movement has, according to 
him, only led to an immense amount of 
illicit drinking, and every Sunday there 
are special trains (known as the “ Grand 








Drunk”) to take people across the 
border into non-Prohibition territory for 
the purpose of satisfying their desires. 

Throughout his travels Mr. Johnson 
often found fresh meat a_ difficulty. 
Mutton was usually the worst article, and 
after having had a meal of it he always 
“ felt as conscious of having done so as a 
dog guilty of sheep-worrying.” 

Mr. Johnson’s passages about the grain 
lands of the Sacramento Valley bring the 
country vividly before us; and he warns 
Americans that they run a risk of ruining 
their land by continually making it yield 
great crops and omitting to put anything 
back into the earth :-— 


** Grab all, and care not one jot nor tittle 
for the morrow. Hunt the dollar and, for 
its sake, sacrifice honour, conscience, your 
good name, if ycu have one; shirk your 
responsibilities....and let posterity go to 
the devil.” 

In the same district insects were a 
terrible plague, and a new acquaintance 
said to the author on his arrival :— 


“ Wait till the sun’s gone, and you ll see 
mosquitoes with beaks like humming-birds ; 
and bite! why a rattler ain’t half a match 
for ’m.” 


Mr. Johnson shows what a desolate, 
thirsty land California sometimes is; a 
land where one finds no tree and no shade 
for miles; where at the foot of every 
telegraph post are exhausted little birds, 
prostrated, panting in the only patches 
of shade which the country affords. But 
the other side of the picture is to be seen 
in the photographs which reveal beautiful 
scenes, 


Some glimpses of R. L. Stevenson and 
his life in California will interest English 
readers, and a photograph of his home 
at Monterey shows what a tumble-down 
sort of barracks his old house is :— 


“Tt is a large....structure of forbidding 
ugliness, standing alone in the centre of.... 
wooden sheds and cottages, all suffering 
from want of repair....Over the door, 
nailed to the peeling plaster, is a board 
bearing, in large letters, the strange device, 
*R. STEVENSON. , HOUSE.’ ” 


Since Stevenson wrote of Monterey, in his 
‘Old Pacific Capital,’ thirty years have 
passed, but according to Mr. Johnson 
there is not much change in the town. 
A few streets have been made, an electric 
tram now runs, but the tumble-down 
shanties, and the dark-skinned men, 
idling, smoking, drinking, look as they 
_ have looked when Stevenson stayed 
there. 


Of the American Naples we get this 
forbidding account :— 


“Here is one of the shabbiest little 
hamlets conceivable....There is a forge 
without a blacksmith, a gloomy hotel 
without a licence....a post-office... .never 
open....a church forbidding in its ugliness 
-...a@ railway siding nearly a mile away, 
and beyond that the bare cliffs and the 
distant sea.” 











The Saints of Formosa : Life and Worship 
in a Chinese Church. By Campbell N, 
Moody. (Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.) 


THE “‘sick man”’ of the Far East is now one 
of the most interesting of convalescents, 
This book offers in a naive and piquant 
fashion fresh light on his character, and 
is, moreover, most entertaining. We were 
wont to regard all Chinese as yellow, flat- 
nosed, almond-eyed. Closer acquaintance 
reveals that one has a Roman nose, 
another a Scottish countenance, a third a 
Grecian air. The slowness, patience, du- 
plicity, and, in particular, the stolidity 
attributed to all as characteristic of the 
race are generalizations which intimacy 
modifies to a great extent. 

There is, perhaps, but one person better 
qualified than the simple missionary to 
succeed in overcoming the obstacles which 
confront the white man who wishes to 
gain a friendly footing with the yellow 
races, and that is his medical confrére. 
The barriers of a ghostly-pale face, 
awkward attire, eyes of uncertain hue 
and peculiar form, alien manners or 
lack of them, the over-refinement and 
delicacy of an unknown civilization, fall 
more easily before the lasting kindness, 
good temper, and skill which win the 
love of the people through the medical 
mission than before the exhortation of 
the preacher, as the author—one of the 
latter—freely admits. Medical missions 
remove prejudice, but it is typical of 
the faculty for seeing himself as others 
see him that the author is also sensitive 
to the suspicion which sometimes arises 
from the expenditure of money by 
foreigners and the establishment of charit- 
able institutions. 

** Even our neighbours, the French or the 
Russians, would be distrusted if they opened 
an orphanage or founded an asylum in 
some British town, especially when it was 
seen that their methods, medicines, instru- 
ments, were unfamiliar and at variance with 
precedent. But what if the philanthropists 
came from some unknown or almost un- 
visited region ? ” 

Neither the missionary enthusiast nor 
the antagonist of missions will find in 
these frank pages anything that will 
violently subvert his point of view; but 
from the unvarnished tale of success and 
failure it may be gathered that an 
undoubted cleansing of superstition is 
in progress, and that the influence of 
the few converts is out of all proportion 
to their numbers. 

“** Deermouth’ is a town of 20,000 in- 

habitants. When a church had been opened 
there for about three years, no more than 
twenty persons mustered for worship on 
Sunday, and these were chiefly drawn from 
country villages. Yet the heathen refused 
to contribute for some idolatrous rite in one 
of their temples, on the ground that the 
Christians had no such custom.” 
Again, in Lambay Island three thousand 
were shamed by a congregation of ten 
members into abandoning the practice of 
female infanticide. 

As a presentation of missionary effort 
in rural China this book bears the stamp 


| of absolute candour. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


[Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
jonger review]. 


Theology. 


Adderley (James G.), THe CREED AND REAL 
Lire, with Introduction by the Right 
Rev. Edward Lee Hicks, 2/6 net. 

Wells Gardner 
In this unpretentious little book Father 

Adderley gives us what he modestly calls 

“the stray thought of a parson confined in the 

slums of a large city and seldom brought into 

contact with any but a somewhat secluded life ; 
also one compelled by Act of Parliament to work 

a system which he feels to be almost entirely 

unsuited to the age in which we live, whether 

amongst rich or poor.” 

He attempts to translate the Creed into 

terms of life and conduct, and even those 

who dissent from his theology will feel the 
force and beauty of much that is said. 

The book is divided into six chapters dealing 

with such matters as the Church, the Father- 

hood of God, the Social Life, the Sacra- 
ments, True Sacerdotalism, and the present 
outlook for Christianity. We recommend 
the book specially to those who wonder how 

a Broad High Churchman can reconcile his 

belief in a@ continuous and_ progressive 

revelation with his ecclesiastical theories 
and practices. 


Begbie (Harold), RELIGION AND THE CRISIS, 
1/ net. Cassell 
Those who find spiritua! benefit in this 
booklet cannot be credited with laying any 
stress on logic. Mr. Begbie writes as a 
popular journalist, and ignores obvious 
objections. 
Benson (Robert Hugh), Conressions OF A 
CONVERT, 3/6 net. Longmans 
The publication of confessions of such an 
intimate nature as these stands particularly 
in need of justification. A sufficing reason 
would have been the likelihood of their 
being helpful to others, but we find no 
evidence that Father Benson had such an 
object in view. Should the book fall into 
the hands of a reader of a vacillating dis- 
position, inordinately concerned with the 
fear of losing his soul through mental 
conflict, and feeling a supreme need for 
authoritative guidance in his religion, it 
may help him to reach early in life a 
calm from which his fellows will benefit. 
The book is one-sided rather than contro- 
versial, and reveals a type of mind which 
we regard as exceptional. 


Faith and Doubt, Marcu, No. 1, 6d. net. 
Seminary Press 
A new magazine, published in London 
and New York, intended for thinking men 
and women in every walk of life, and 
— for the discussion of matters of 
theological belief. 


Grantham (F.), Lire, IpEALs, AND DraTH. 
Grant Richards 
The author has founded his teaching in 
this little book on all the different religions, 
the founders of which, he says, if they lived 
to-day, would supplement their teachings, 
and would also harmonize them to assist 
the unity of men. After a consideration of 
life generally, its origin and purpose, he 
passes to the contemplation of the everyday 
existence of men and women, applying his 
tenets to modern needs. 
Lidgett (J. Scott), Tae FarHerHoop or Gop 
IN CHRISTIAN TRUTH AND LIFE, 6/ net. 
C. H. Kelly 
This book embodies a series of lectures 
delivered to divinity students at the Ber- 
mondsey Settlement. of which the author 
is Warden, and was first published in 1902. 





Masterman (Rev. J. Howard B.), THe CHAt- 
LENGE OF CuRIstT, 3/6 net. Robert Scott 

A collection of sermons preached by the 
Rector of St. Mary-le-Bow, Cheapside, and 
now published in the ‘‘ Preachers of To-day ” 
Series, edited by the Rev. J. Stuart Holden. 


Perrycoste (Frank Hill), ON THE INFLUENCE 
OF RELIGION UPON TRUTHFULNESS, 
being Two Chapters from an Historical 
Enquiry into the Influence of Religion 
upon Moral Civilisation, 4/ net. Watts 

A detailed investigation into the influence 
of religion, principally of Christianity, upon 
truthfulness. The author ranges over many 
centuries for his material, and his verdict 
is “that religion has systematically educated 
mankind in perjury, hypocrisy, fraud, and 
untruthfulness,”’ and that its influence upon 
veracity is ‘‘ injurious in the extreme.” 

Rudolph (Hermann), Mepirations, a Theo- 
sophical Book of Devotion, including 
Directions for Meditation. 

Theosophical Publishing Society 

The author’s own meditations on various 

Theosophical subjects are followed by a 

number of questions, by answering which 

students may frame a regular system of 
meditation for themselves. 


Strindberg (August), ZoNES OF THE SPIRIT : 
A Book or Tuovcuts, 5/ net. Allen 
To the third Swedish edition of ‘The Blue 
Book? Strindberg prefixed an explanation 
of how he came to write it. He says: 
“T formed the plan of writing apothegms 
of simple worldly wisdom regarding men, 
and of calling the book ‘ Herbarium Hu- 
mane.’’> He postponed the work for a 
while, but took it up some time in 1906, 
and in about a year completed it. It is in 
the form of conversations between teacher 
and pupil touching on a variety of subjects. 
The chief theme is religion, and the influence 
of Swedenborg is seen in the mysticism 
of Strindberg’s views. Some idea of his 
attitude can be got from his comparison 
of the incomprehensibility of the doctrine of 
Atonement with the incomprehensibility (to 
him) of certain mathematical processes. 


Wood-Samuel (Richard), Toe Narrow Way 

oF HoLINEss; OR, STEPS IN THE LIFE 

OF SANCTIFICATION, 1/ S.P.C.K. 

A series of extempore addresses delivered 

at parochial missions and on other occasions, 

founded entirely upon the teaching of 
St. Paul. 


Workman (Herbert B.), THe Marryrs or 
THE Earty CuurcH, 2/ net. C.H. Kelly 
A popular record of the stories of the 
martyrs of the Church, from the Apostolic 
Age to the persecutions under Diocletian. 
It follows the same dines as the author’s 
larger work, ‘ Persecution in the Early 
Church,” but is simplified for the benefit of 
young readers. 


Poetry. 

Bannard (Henry E.), Moses 1n MIDIAN, AND 
OTHER VERSES. 

Bedford, ‘ Bedfordshire Times * Pub. Co. 

The long piece which gives its title to this 
volume is written in blank verse, a dangerous 
medium which tends to “fatal facility.” 

While Mr. Bannard has not altogether 

escaped this pitfall, many of his lines touch 

the fringe of inspiration. He is most happy, 
however, in his shorter pieces, that on 

Stevenson (‘R.L.S.”) being particularly 

noteworthy. In his eulogy on Capt. Scott 

he succeeds, where many others have failed, 
by his very simplicity. 

Borrow (George), RomMANTIC BALLADS, trans- 
lated from the Danish, and MIscEL- 
LANEOUS Pieces, 10/6 net. Jarrold 

This is a facsimile of an_ exceedingly 

rare volume originally published in 1826. 





There has been no edition since, and Messrs. 
Jarrold are to be congratulated upon 
their enterprise. Admirers of Borrow who 
know him only as a prose writer will do 
well to get this book before the limited 
edition of three hundred copies is exhausted. 
The ballads are mainly translations from 
the Danish poet (hlenschleger and from 
a collection of old songs which cele- 
brates the actions of the ancient heroes 
of Scandinavia. The book also contains a 
few miscellaneous poems, including one or 
two translations from Swedish and German. 
Borrow shows much skill in versification, 
and, as might be expected, is always vivid 
and picturesque. Some of these ballads 
are powerful, though gruesome. We are 
struck especially by ‘Sir Middell’ and 
‘Svend Vonved.’ 
Bradford (E. E.), Passing THE Love or 
WoMEN, AND OTHER Poems, 4/6 net. 
Kegan Paul 
These verses are distinguished by a sense 
of style and rhythm which lifts them to 
a certain level of attainment, even where 
inspiration is lacking. Of the friendship 
between man and man, “ passing the love 
of women,” Dr. Bradford is a consistent, 
and occasionally an eloquent singer. 
Garvin (Margaret Root), A WALLED GARDEN, 
AND OTHER Poems, $1.25 
Portland, Maine, T. B. Mosher 
A collection of verse, mostly reprinted 
from Harper’s and other American maga- 
zines. The poems are artificial in style and 
poor in thought, while the metaphors with 
which they abound are far-fetched. 


Mackereth (James A.), lorAus, THE MAN 
THAT WAS A GuosT, 1/6net. Longmans 

Mr. Mackereth’s muse is virile, and his 
verse has a breadth and a sonority about 
it which only here and there threaten to 
degenerate into empty thunder. There is 
much of beauty to be found in his simpler 
stanzas. The following verse, from ‘ The 
Return,’ is curiously reminiscent in some 
ways of Tennyson :— 

After the ranging sunset of Farewell— 

When life's loved country fades, and hope is lorn, 

Is it not fair from that dim, tideless bourn 

To drift back home to man’s own star and dwell 


Fondly with time, in tune with bud and bell, 
With midnight’s shimmer of stars and the sheen of 


-Piblfograpby. 


Library of Congress: A Cuerck List oF 
AMERICAN EIGHTEENTH - CENTURY 
NEWSPAPERS IN THE LIBRARY, com- 
piled by John Van Ness Ingram. 

Washington, Govt. Printing Office 
A bibliographical note is given under the 
title of each newspaper, preceding the record 
of the Library of Congress file, containing 
details as to changes of title, printer, pub- 
lisher, or editor, &c. Occasionally these data 
are supplemented by information obtained 
from other sources. 


Pbilosopby. 


Bjerregaard (C. H. A.), THe INNER LIFE AND 
THE TAao-TEH-KiNG, 9/ net. Luzac 
The author of this mystic interpretation 
of Eastern philosophy has, for thirty-two 
years, studied the doctrines of Wisdom and 
Virtue, as taught by Lao-tsze in his ‘ Tao- 
Teh-King.’ As a result he has produced an 
attractive and readable book, the chapters 
of which were originally lectures delivered 
to an audience of theosophists, by whose 
aid they are now published. 


Le Roy (Edouard), A New Puivosopuy: 
HENRI BERGSON, translated by Vincent 
Benson, 5/ net. Williams & Norgate 

The body of this book consists of two 
articles by M. Le Roy which appeared 

(under the same title) in the Revue des 
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Deux Mondes in February last year, and 
are here printed intact. They aim at pre- 
senting, in as brief a form as possible, the 
general trend of M. Bergson’s philosophy, 
which, the author strives to show, sets out 
to enrich intelligence by instinct, and de- 
mands an account of all the facts, its key- 
note being intuition. The present volume 
also contains, in the form of continuous notes, 
some additional explanations on points which 
did not come within the scope of investiga- 
tion in the original articles. The author 
maintains that a critic’s true task lies in 
endeavouring to help understanding, and 
therefore to point out and anticipate mis- 
conceptions, and it is on these lines that 
his explanations are written. He pays 
particular attention to those points round 
which errors of interpretation more naturally 
gather, which have, he says, produced some 
astounding distortions of M. Bergson’s 
philosophy. 


Mae Cunn (John), THe Pourricat Pumo- 
SOPHY OF BuRKE, 5/ net. Arnold 
Prof. Mac Cunn sets forth very clearly in 
this little book Burke’s fundamental prin- 
ciples, and discusses them in relation to 
modern political theories. He lays stress 
on the religious element in Burke’s philo- 
sophy—an element which, as he says, Lord 
Morley has tended to minimize in his memor- 
able studies of the great Whig. Burke’s 
intense hatred of the French revolutionists 
and their sympathizers in England cannot 
be properly appreciated unless we realize 
that he regarded the State as a product of 
divine will, and civil society as ‘‘ disposed 
and marshalled by a divine tactic.’* Violent 
changes in the established order seemed 
to him not merely inconvenient or un- 
statesmanlike, but also irreligious and un- 
christian. This belief in the divine right 
of the English Constitution of 1688 was the 
basis of his conservatism. It explains the 
apparent illogicality of his views on tolera- 
tion, which he would extend to Roman 
Catholics and Nonconformists, but refuse 
to agnostics and infidels. It accounts for 
his entire satisfaction with the conditions 
of the franchise in the eighteenth century 
and with the overwhelming influence exer- 
cised by the hereditary peerage. ‘‘ Those 
who, in any political view, are to be called 
the people ” numbered, according to Burke, 
about 400,000—less than 5 per cent of the 
British nation. This wealthy or leisured 
class was the “‘ natural representative ” of 
the nation by divine ordinance. Burke’s 
position in these and other matters is 
intelligible when one grasps his theological 
premises, but not otherwise. Yet he was 
no mere political theorist. Prof. Mac Cunn 
is, perhaps, a little too generous to Burke 
the politician. Modern historians find it 
hard to justify him for his efforts on behalf 
of Rockingham, one of the feeblest and least 
inspiring politicians of his time. But even 
if Burke in practical politics did not show 
much of the “‘ prudence” which he regarded 
as the statesman’s chief gift, his speeches 
and pamphlets are a treasury of political 
wisdom, and he undoubtedly effected some 
useful minor reforms. The author’s chapter 
on Burke and the ‘ Rights of Man’ is par- 
ticularly interesting. The concluding chap- 
ter, in which he shows how Burke fails to 
satisfy modern democratic tests, is a little 
- long. The book, unfortunately, lacks an 
index. 


Miller (E. Morris), Kanv’s Doctrine oF 
FREEpDoM, 3/6 net. Robertson 
This treatise is the outcome of a re- 
search scholarship awarded by Melbourne 
University, and follows the same lines as 
the author’s earlier work, ‘Moral Action and 
Natural Law in Kant.’ It treats, for the 





most part, of Kant’s doctrine as set forth 
in the Analytic of ‘ The Critique of Practical 
Reason.’ 


Way (The) of Contentment, translated from 
the Japanese of Kaibara Ekken by Ken 
Hoshino, ‘‘ Wisdom of the East,”’ 2/ net. 

John Murray 
The precepts of a famous disciple of 

Confucius, rendered into capable English. 

The precepts have to do with such subjects 

as ‘The Philosophy of Pleasure’ and 

‘Popular Morals’; while miscellaneous 

sayings from this Japanese philosopher’s 

‘ Book on Meditation ’ and ‘ Book on Health’ 

are also included. 


History and Biograpby. 


Bartolo (Augusto), ApmiraAL TROUBRIDGE: 
A PaGE oF Matrese History RETOLD. 
A page from the history of Malta in the 
days of Nelson, suggested by the arrival at 
that island, in command of the First Cruiser 
Squadron in the Mediterranean, of Rear- 
Admiral Troubridge, the direct descendant 
of one of Nelson’s famous captains. Reprinted 
from The Daily Malia Chronicle of January 
29th, 1913. 


Budgen (Rev. Walter), Otp EasTBouRNE: 
ITs CHURCH, ITS CLERGY, ITS PEOPLE, 
10/6 net. Sherlock 

The author’s original intention was to 
write a full account of the old Parish Church 
of Eastbourne, but the scope of the work 
gradually widened until it grew into what 
is, to all intents and purposes, a history of 
the whole parish. He has succeeded in 
producing a volume of considerable archxo- 
logical interest, fortified by a number of 
illustrations, maps, and reproductions of 
original documents. 


Calendar of the Fine Rolls preserved in the 
Public Record Office, prepared under 
the Superintendence of the Deputy- 
Keeper of the Records: Vol. III. 
Epwarp II., a.p. 1319-27, 15/ 

Stationery Office 

The Fine Rolls steadily rise in value and 

importance as the fourteenth century goes 
on. In this, the third instalment of the 
last of the Deputy-Keeper’s valuable series 
of Calendars, one stout volume summarizes 
the entries of less than eight years. A 
similar volume covered the whole of the 
thirty-five years of Edward I.’s reign. Nor 
is the increase quantitative only. The 
present volume throws much important 
new light on the administrative methods of 
the latter period of Edward II.’s reign, and 
will be warmly welcomed by historians. 
It is also of notable value for the details 
afforded as regards appointments and grants, 
which, for some reason not quite explained, 
are now largely entered on the Fine Roll, 
instead of in their natural place on the 
Patent and Close Rolls. Its author, Mr. 
Bland, has done his work well, and deserves 
special congratulation for the Subject Index, 
which, if not complete, is much more 
thorough than was the case with similar 
indexes a few years ago. We have noticed 
very few mistakes and omissions, but we 
regret the quaint policy which indexes the 
house of FitzAlan as ‘“‘ Alan, son of.”’ 


Calendar of the Patent Rolls preserved in the 
Public Record Office: Epwarp III. 
Vol. XIII. a.p. 1364-7, 15/ 

Stationery Office 

This thirteenth volume of the Calendar 
of the Patent Rolls of Edward III. is the 
work of Mr. Isaacson and Mr. Dawes, and 
well maintains the solid merits of its pre- 
decessors. The Index is generally good, 
but subjects are still entered somewhat 
capriciously, and some which are indexed 
come in for very scanty treatment. Thus 





all matters concerning London are brought 
together with a thoroughness which leaves 
little to be desired; and the entries under 
‘ Exchequer’ are equally valuable and full, 
the only slip that we have noticed being a 
non-existent reference to “letters patent 
under exchequer seal,” on p. 157. On the 
other hand, it is hardly likely that there are 
only three entries under ‘ Chancery’ worth 
recording in the Index. We regret to notice 
that the ancient confusion between the 
“‘ great wardrobe” and the “ wardrobe of 
the household ” has not been shaken off by 
the compiler of the Index, and that for the 
privy wardrobe we have to look under 
‘London, Tower of, the king’s wardrobe in.’ 
Such entries as ‘‘ diocese and archbishopric 
of Canterbury,” “diocese or bishopric of 
Salisbury,” ought to be sorted out into the 
entries relevant to the diocese, province, 
and episcopal office in question. It does 
not follow that because Isabella, daughter 
of Edward III., had a “receipt” (p. 38) 
she had also an exchequer (p. 542). We 
welcome the appearance of the FitzAlans 
in their natural place under ‘F,’ but we 
still have to seek for Mortimer under ‘ Mortuo 
Mari de.’ In such a big Index, however, a 
certain amount of slips is almost inevitable. 


FitzGerald (Cyril), RANELAGH AND Its Times. 
Northern Printeries, Stoke Newington 
Ranelagh still has its sports and gaieties, 
and its frequenters may read of its ancient 
glories in this pleasant book. The author 
gives an outline of its history, together with 
an account of the events that led up to the 
formation of the Kit-Cat Club, and short 
biographies of some of its more illustrious 
members. 


Fraser (Edward), THe SoLtpIeERS WHOM 
WELLINGTON LED: DereEpDs or Daring, 
CHIVALRY, AND RENOWN, 5/ net. 

Methuen 
A good account of the characters and 

exploits of the men who fought in the 
Peninsular Campaign a hundred years ago. 
The book being intended for the general 
reader, military technicalities are as far as 
possible avoided, but the author has availed 
himself to a large extent of contemporary 
newspaper accounts and the stories of eye- 
witnesses. He has a vigorous manner, and 
is strong in realistic description. 


Gaze (W. Culling), ON AnD ALONG THE 
TuHames: JAMES I., 1603-25, 10/6 net. 
Jarrold 

By limiting his scope the author has been 
able to treat his subject in attractive detail. 
He has collected a large amount of informa- 
tion from authentic sources, such as letters 
from the Venetian Embassy and the news- 
mongers John Chamberlain and Sir Dudley 
Carleton, and his chronology is clear. The 
illustrations, etched from Visscher’s con- 
temporary ‘ View of London,’ and divided 
into seven single-page sections, greatly add 
to the value of the book. 

The first chapter deals with the whole 
length of the river, describing the places on 
its banks from the Gloucestershire meadows 
to Oxford, and from Oxford to London, 
with a continuation to Queenborough. At 
the accession of James I. there were as many 
as eight royal residences along the river. 
A ninth was added when Anne of Denmark 
obtained a separate residence—Somerset 
House, where Henrietta Maria afterwards 
resided. Various occurrences at these houses 
are fully described, Court life and State 
affairs occupying two chapters. Prince 
Henry showed much interest in the Navy, 
and in 1604, by order of the Earl of Notting- 
ham, Lord High Admiral, the famous ship- 
wright Phineas Pett made a small vessel 
for his amusement and instruction. In 1619 


Nottingham was superseded by the royal 
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favourite, the Marquis of Buckingham, and 
the fine old sailor was publicly insulted by 
King James, who rejoiced in the reduction 
of the Navy expenses from 60,0001. to 
30,0001. a year. 

The chapter on ‘Commerce and Trade 
along the River’ is full of curious par- 
ticulars, including the doings of the East 
India Company and Hudson’s unsuccessful 
voyages for the discovery of the North- 
West Passage. Others on the ‘Life of the 
People,’ ‘ Pleasure and Sport,’ and ‘ Lord 
Mayors’ Days’ complete the book, which 
is rich in interest throughout. 


Griffis (William Eliot), Miaury ENGLaANp, 
THE STORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
Philadelphia, Christopher Sower Co. 


The story of England and its people 
from the Stone Age down to the present 
day, written in a popular style for the youth 
of America. Its main purpose is to “‘ demon- 
strate the power and grandeur of Great 
Britain, and her beneficent influence on 
mankind and the world.’’ We should, we 
suppose, be grateful, but history is em- 
barrassed by over-much championship ; 
and the result in this case is a mixture of 
historic facts, unhistoric judgments, and 
democratic sentimentalism. 


Mee (J. H.), BouRNE IN THE Past, being a 
History of the Parish of Westbourne, 
10/6 net. Hove, Combridge 

The bulk of the present volume is 
founded on a series of articles published 
in The Westbourne Parish Magazine, but 
the whole has been revised, and some of the 

unfinished sections completed, by Mr. L. F. 

Salzmann. It contains some interesting 

details of the ancient history of Bourne, 

as it was called, together with chapters on 

Family Names, Past and Present, and on 

Notable People who have been connected 

with the parish at one time or another. 


Memorials of David Livingstone: a Sov- 
VENIR OF THE LIVINGSTONE CENTENARY, 
issued by Livingstone College, Leyton, 
6d. net. Marshall Bros. 

Two portraits in colour of the explorer, 
together with other illustrations and a few 
quotations from his writings, are included. 


Pollard (A. F.), Henry VIII., 4/6 net. 
Longmans 
This work was first published in 1902 as 
one of Messrs. Goupil’s handsome _illus- 
trated monographs, and was accorded a 
long review in our issue of July 26th of 
that year. A new edition—of which the 
present one is a reprint—was issued in 1905, 
the text having been revised, some errors 
removed, and notes added on special points. 


Vaughan (Arthur Owen), ‘“ THe MATTER OF 
Wates,” Preliminary Volume. 
Cardiff, Educational Publishing Co. 
This volume, preliminary to others in 
which Mr. Vaughan proposes to print the 
historical matter contained in old MSS., 
outlines the gulf in the history of Wales 
from 822 to 890. The work is based upon 
the collation of the genealogies of the country, 
from the going of the Romans to the coming 
of the Normans; and attempts to elucidate 
the question, Who were the Saxons who 
defeated Rhodri Mawr in 877, and were in 
their turn defeated in 880 ? 


Waliszewski (K.), Paut tHE First oF 
Russia, THE SON OF CATHERINE THE 
Great, 15/ Heinemann 

Waliszewski, who has already written 
the lives of three of Russia’s greatest rulers, 
gives in this book an excellent account of 

Paul I., the unhappy and half-mad son of 





Catherine the Great. For the most part 
of his life he was completely overshadowed 
by his mother, though always at variance 
with her; but after his accession he took 
pleasure in overthrowing her policy both 
at home and abroad, till, at the end of five 
years’ erratic rule, his unpopularity led 
to his murder. This was an occasion of 
great rejoicing to his subjects; but it 
upset Napoleon’s plans, as Paul had organ- 
ized a League of the Northern Powers to 
combat England’s naval policy. 

The book throws a good deal of light on 
the Anglo-Russian relations of the period. 
Documents, in Paris and our own Record 
Office, have been freely used; but, as 
references of any kind are rarely given, the 
work loses much of its value for students. 
It is a translation from the French, and, 
though good enough as such, lacks that 
freedom and spontaneity of style without 
which reading is seldom easy, and hardly 
ever pleasant. 


Geograpby and Travel. 


Edwardes (S. M.), By-ways or BomBay. 
Bombay, Taraporevala & Co. 
A second edition of a book containing 
chapters on the inner life of Bombay, written 
by a Commissioner of Police. The series 
appeared originally in The Times of India. 
The present issue includes an additional 
article on the Tilak Riots, reprinted from 
The Bombay Gazette. 


Handbook of Cyprus, revised and edited 
by Harry Charles Lukach and Douglas 
James Jardine, 5/ Stanford 

This is the seventh issue of the Handbook, 
which is now under different editorship. 

It has been rearranged and largely re- 

written, and several new features have been 

included. Of these one of the most valu- 

able is the section written by Mr. J. A. 8. 

Bucknill on ‘ Natural History and Sport.’ 


* Queen’ (The) Newspaper Book of Travel: 
A GuIpE TO HOME AND FOREIGN 
Resorts, 2/6 net. Horace Cox 

This little annual, now in its tenth year, 
contains a vast amount of information 
compressed into a small space. It is well 
arranged, and the practical hints given 
should prove of considerable service. 


Scully (William Charles), REMINISCENCES OF 
A South AFRICAN PIONEER, 10/6 net. 
Fisher Unwin 
The author was about twelve years old 
when his father and family emigrated to 
South Africa in 1867. At fifteen he was 
wooing fortune in the newly found diamond 
mines, but fortune was fickle, and would 
not look at him. This book is a record of 
his experiences during that time, and covers 
a@ period of about three years. He was in 
@ the beginning of the rush for gold and 
diamonds, and knew most of the pioneers, 
amongst them the Rhodes family, of whom 
he tells some interesting stories. The book 
is well worth reading. It gives an intimate 
account of an interesting phase of Colonial 
life. 


Sports and Pastimes. 


Royal Spades Auction Bridge, by ‘‘ Bascule,” 
3/ net. Longmans 
Although many people still prefer ordinary 
Auction Bridge, the Royal Spades game is 
gaining in popularity, and this book, which 
is based on the laws as approved by the 
Portland Club, will be useful to its votaries. 
By the new method of scoring the dispro- 
portion between the values of the black 
ecards and the red has been lessened, and 
“‘no trumps” no longer has its old predomin- 
ance. 





Sociology. 


Streightoff (Frank Hatch), THe Distrisvu- 
TION OF INCOMES IN THE UNITED 
States, “‘ Studies in History, Economics, 
and Public Law,” 6/ P. 8. King 

It is impossible to estimate the distribu- 

tion of income in the United States with a 
precision approaching that achieved for 
the United Kingdom by Mr. Chiozza Money 
or, more recently, by the Royal Statistical 
Society. Income-tax statistics, the  all- 
important factor in British calculations, 
are there absent, and the non-urban 
population is of a character certain 
to vitiate any general deductions drawn 
from the numerous inquiries into the eco- 
nomic position of the town-dwellers. Mr. 
Streightoff has therefore attempted a survey 
rather than a complete analysis. He studies 
in considerable detail the reports of previous 
investigations, adding comparisons, notes 
of gaps and _ inconsistencies, and  sug- 
gestions. His final conclusion is itself no 
more than a suggestion, strengthened by his 
preliminary studies. Briefly, it amounts 
to an insistence on the necessity of collecting 
rent-distribution statistics: between these 
and income-distribution statistics a simple 
correlation could be found, and a fairly 
accurate idea of the distribution of income 
obtained. 


Education. 


Association for securing Higher Instruction 
in Scottish Rural Schools: SraTeMENT 
OF THE AIMS OF THE ASSOCIATION, Pre- 
fatory Statement by Prof. Harrower, 
Address by Emeritus Prof. G. G. 
Ramsay. Aberdeen, Rosemount Press 
This Association has been formed in con- 
sequence of the dissatisfaction expressed ia 
certain quarters with the Regulations of 
the Scottish Education Department in 
regard to higher education in Rural Primary 
Schools. Both in Prof. Harrower’s pre- 
fatory statement and in Prof. Ramsay’s 
presidential address stress is laid on the 
fact that recent legislation has made it more 
difficult for Elementary Schools to prepare 
for the Universities, and that even the 
Secondary Schools must be improved to 
enable them to meet the new requirements. 
It is the object of the Association to do all 
it can to remove these deficiencies. 


Boutroux (Emile), Epucation anp Eruics, 
Authorized Translation by Fred Roth- 
well, 5/ net. Williams & Norgate 

M. Emile Boutroux, as one who has devoted 
his life to teaching, both in actual practice 
and in theory, is well qualified to treat his 
subject. His work consists of a series of 

lectures delivered at various times at a 

training college for teachers in elementary 

schools. His aim is to put before his hearers 

a broad basis on which all systems of educa- 

tion should be founded, and he passes in 

review the principal types of ethics that 
have been promulgated during past centuries, 
rejecting what he considers bad or inefficient, 
but drawing from them instruction and 
illustration as applied to modern methods. 
A truth which these lectures insist upon 
very strongly is that school exercises are not 
merely artificial gymnastics for the memory 
or imagination, but should be regarded as 
means towards bringing out and raising to 
its highest point the dignity and power, 
beauty and greatness, of human life. Edu- 
cation in short, as the author sees it, is not 
the acquisition of any particular habit or 
knowledge, but rather the cultivation of the 
human being, with all his physical, intel- 
lectual, and moral powers. M. Boutroux’s 
work should appeal, not only to teachers, 
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but also to all who are interested in educa- 
tion and in the future of the human race. 
It has been capably translated by Mr. 
Rothwell. 


Hodgson (Geraldine E.), THe THEORY OF 
THE Primrose PAtu. 
59, Cambridge Street, Hyde Park 
A criticism of the Montessori system of 
education. Miss Hodgson puts her points 
clearly, and incidentally throws considerable 
light on the theory of education generally 
from the woman teacher’s point of view. 
Her address was delivered to the Association 
of University Women Teachers, on January 
10th, in the Jehangier Hall, University of 
London. 


Scbool=Books. 


Blackie’s Little French Classics: Moliére, 
MONSIEUR DE POURCEAUGNAC, edited 
by Sydney H. Moore, 10d. 

But for a few judicious omissions here and 
there, made to suit modern taste, the text 
of this sparkling comedy is printed in full. 
The substitution as text of Moliére’s foot- 
notes in French for the several scenes in 
patois, of which they are a translation, is a 
sensible idea. There are a number of useful 
notes and exercises. 


Chaytor (J. H.) and Hartog (W. G.), Marri- 
CULATION FRENCH Essays, 1/6 

University Tutorial Press 

The authors of this useful textbook hold 
the view that free composition in a foreign 
language, though often regarded merely as 
a kind of finishing touch, is also a valuable 
method of instruction in the earlier stages. 
Considerable prominence is given to lists of 
words and idioms, and there are a number 
of summaries on well-known subjects for 
amplification by the pupil as well as several 
suggestions for essays to be written in French. 


Gardiner (L. J.), INTERMEDIATE FRENCH 
READER, 2/6 University Tutorial Press 
Intended mainly for the use of candidates 
preparing for the Intermediate Arts Exami- 
nation of the University of London. The 
extracts are from modern French prose 
and verse, and are judiciously chosen. 
There are a number of helpful notes and short 
biographical accounts of the various authors. 


Pbilology. 


Grillparzer (Franz), Lisussa, TRavEeRsPIEL 
IN FUNF AUFZUGEN, edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by G. O. Curme, 
** Oxford German Series,” 3/ net. 

Frowde 

_We welcome this edition of Grillparzer’s 

singularly pregnant and beautiful drama. 

Pref. Curme supplies a short sketch of the 

poet’s life and work, an elaborate and sympa- 

thetic analysis of this particular play, and 
some commendably brief notes upon such 
assages as call for detailed explanation. 

The volume is well adapted for use in Uni- 

versity classes, and we trust that it will do 

something to encourage the study of Grill- 
parzer in this country. 


Meyer (Kuno), Learninc in IRELAND IN 
THE FirrH CENTURY, AND THE T'RANS- 
MISSION OF LETTERS, 1/ net. 

Dublin, School of Irish Learning 


A lecture delivered before the School of 
Irish Learning last year, dealing with the 
way in which letters first reached Ireland, 
and the causes which led to the remarkable 
outburst of classical learning at the end of 
the sixth century. 





Anthropology. 


Taylor (Lily Ross), THe Cutts oF OstIA. 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
A dissertation presented to the Faculty 
of Bryn Mawr College in partial fulfilment of 
the requirements for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. The author passes under 
consideration—first, the Greek and Roman 
Gods; secondly, the Cult of the Emperors ; 
and, finally, the Oriental Gods. The worship 
of the last was firmly established in Ostia 
in the second century, but Christianity 
early gained a strong foothold, and the 
later history of both Ostia and Portus is 
closely bound up with that of the Church. 
It is with the pagan cults only, however, 
that the author deals. 


Fiction. 


Birmingham (G. A.), THe Simpkins Por, 
7d. net. Nelson 
New edition. 


Dumas (Alexandre), MARGUERITE DE VALOIS, 
** Nelson Sixpenny Classics.”’ 

We are always glad to see new editions of 
Dumas. The book before us is a good 
specimen of the ‘‘ Sixpenny Classics,” being 
bound in purple cloth and printed in read- 
able type. 


Fetterless (Arthur), WILLIE IN THE ISLE OF 
Man (AND AFTER), «& Summertime 
Novel, 6/ Blackwood 

A bright, clever piece of work, telling— 
with a good deal of humour—what befell 
the son of a Scotch deacon during a summer 
holiday in the Isle of Man. Mr. Fetter- 
less has considerable ability, and will pro- 
bably produce even better work. On the 
whole, the book is true to life, its movement 
is rapid, and the characters stand out well ; 
but the device of a girl, nine years older 
than the hero, who is left behind in Edin- 
burgh, and accepts her subsequent jilting 
with sacrificial generosity, strikes us as 
rather crude. The author writes in good 
style, and should give pleasure to many 
readers. 


Gerard (Morice), THe Mystery Car, 6/ 
Hodder & Stoughton 
A sensational story of love and mystery 
of the penny novelette type. The hero is 
heroic, the villain despicable, and _ the 
machinery of the plot does not move 
smoothly. 


Hodder & Stoughton’s Sevenpenny Library : 
THE CONFOUNDING OF CAMELIA, by 
Anne Douglas Sedgwick; IN Wotr’s 
CLOTHING and Just A GIRL, by Charles 
Garvice; Poison Istanp, by “Q” 
(A. T. Quiller-Couch). 

A selection of fiction which should be 
popular in this form. 


Kernahan (Mrs. Coulson), THe Mystery oF 
MERE Hatt, 6/ Everett 
The mystery might be more effective if 
it were not lost sight of during a great part 
of the book ; in fact, we are more interested 
in the characters than in the plot, which is 
somewhat unnatural. A farm labourer and 
his wife, the illegitimate daughter of an 
earl, are well drawn. It is in their daugh- 
ter that the noble descent becomes apparent 
and is the cause of trouble. In contrast 
to her, and daintily presented, is a little 
girl who is a prisoner with a stern and 
scientific grandfather as gaoler. Both girls 
are deceived by the same man, but all 
ends happily after the villain has been 
conveniently killed off at the right mo- 
ment. 
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Rhys (Grace), THe Cuarminc or EstEercet, 
6 Dent 
A somewhat slender love-story emerges 
from an elaborately designed background 
of Elizabethan Ireland. The coming of 
Essex and the movements of Tyrone, as 
interpreted by the author, have been utilized 
to exhibit a distant, but very real notion of 
strange beliefs and implicit faith in the 
powers of extraordinary charms. The cha- 
racterization is conventional, with the 
exception of a horse, a magnificent creature, 
which takes a prominent part in the events 
narrated. The love-interest, however slight, 
is sufficiently sustained to prevent the 
purely graphic passages from dominating 
the story. As regards both delicacy of adjust- 
ment of the effects and description this 
work impresses us as notably superior to the 
great mass of current historical fiction. 


Warden (Florence), THE Mason, 6/ White 

We are not surprised to find that the 
dramatic rights of this book are reserved. 
Granted one or two improbabilities, the 
story develops naturally, maintaining its 
interest to the end. It is simple, well told, 
and rather sensational. 


General. 


Gypsy Lore Society Journal, Vol. V. Part 5 
Vol. VI. Parts 2 and 3. 
Liverpool, the Society 
The last part of the fifth volume contains 
a comprehensive Index to that volume, and 
the list of members. A number of articles on 
gipsy lore are included in the second part of 
the sixth volume, while the third part con- 
tains the conclusion of Mr. R. A. Stewart 
Macalister’s exhaustive treatise on the 
language of the Nawar or Zutt, the nomad 
smiths of Palestine. 


Jerrold (Laurence), THE FRENCH AND THE 
ENGLISH, 7/6 net. Chapman & Hall 

A certain amount of good-natured mutual 
admonition and reproof is a sure sign of 
the effectiveness of the present or any other 
entente cordiale. To admit the foreigner 
as guest into his own particular corner of 
the Ark is, for the Englishman, to do a 
good deal. Mr. Laurence Jerrold discourses 
on French and English in fourteen epi- 
grammatic chapters; and, although he 
always makes France spell Paris and Eng- 
land London, his unhesitating generaliza- 
tions should commend themselves. For 
it is pleasant to be praised, but delightful 
to be condemned by such a good-humoured 
gossip as the author. 

But no amount of explanation will effect 
the assimilation of widely different peoples. 
The author, for example, comments on the 
absence of French nursery rhymes, but 
would the self-conscious playthings we 
have seen at holiday plages be any the 
happier with a French ‘‘ Hickory-dickory- 
dock* ? The average French child would 
turn up its nose and continue solemnly 
performing (we cannot say playing) before 
its admiring and ever-present audience of 
parents and nurses. The differences are 
apparently insurmountable. Mr. Jerrold 
has perhaps insufficiently emphasized the 
extremely practical nature of the French. 
The average Englishman may be ordered 
to regard French colonial policy as non- 
existent ; in practice it has more than once 
adapted and utilized British and German 
efforts for its own purposes with surprising 
effectiveness. 








Kaufman (Herbert), Do Sometuine! BE 
SOMETHING ! 2/ net. 

Hodder & Stoughton 

Whether there is anything particularly 

new about Mr. Kaufman’s philosophy is 

open to question, but there can be no doubt 
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about his vigour and sincerity. The former 
betrays itself in forcible phrases of peculiarly 
American idiom, which are apt to pull 
up the reader with startling abruptness, 
such as ‘Huh! Why, you’re rich!” for 
instance. As another example of his ex- 
pressive way of putting things we may 
quote the following: ‘‘ You can’t be helped 
because you’re a jelly-fish. If you were 
lifted up, you’d flop back like a soggy 
sponge.” But behind the occasional ex- 
travagance of language will be found much 
sensible reflection and advice. 


Kenilworth (Walter Winston), Psycuic Con- 
TROL THROUGH SELF-KNOWLEDGE, 3/6 
net. Rider 


This volume is one of the “‘ New Thought 
Library,” and is an endeavour to present 
a system of thought for developing the 
spiritual and moral faculties. 


MacMichael (H. A.), BRANDS USED BY THE 
CHIEF CAMEL-OWNING TRIBES OF Kor- 
DOFAN, 6/ net. 

Cambridge University Press 
The author gives a detailed description of 
the various brands used by camel-owners, 
with hints as to the best methods of dis- 
tinguishing them—a task which is, he con- 
fesses, very difficult, owing to the many 
exceptions that occur to almost any rule 
that may be formulated. A number of 
illustrative diagrams are included. 


Nelson’s Shilling net Hobby Books: NEEDLE- 
work, by M. K. Gifford; Prts, by D. 
Rowland ; AMATEUR PHoTOGRAPHY, by 
F. T. Beeson and A. Williams; and 
Woopwork, by Percy A. Wells. 


Attractive and well-illustrated little books, 
combining practical advice with simple and 
direct instructions. The volume on ‘ Wood- 
work’ is especially well done, and contains 
430 diagrams and sketches illustrating each 
step in the process of making a host of useful 
articles, from a dog-kennel to a bookcase. 
Each book has an Index. 


Prickett (Marmaduke A.), THE Bratn Ciry, 
3/6 net. 
Museum Arts and Letters Assoc. 
The hero of this allegory was exploring 
the petrified forests of Arizona, when he 
inadvertently wandered into a “brain 
city,’ in course of construction by Heredity 
and Environment. He was greeted affably 
and directed to the house of Psychology, who, 
he was told, would show him round. Psy- 
chology, after the manner of guides, was 
loquacious, and his outpourings on the 
subject of ‘His Entity the Mind,’ and on 
the topography and history of the “city,” 
though well-meant, are laborious and dull. 


Saint-Pierre (Bernardin de): Erupres pre La 
NATURE, extraits; PAutL ET VIRGINIE, 
“Tous les Chefs-d’ceuvre de la Littéra- 
ture Frangaise,”* 1/ net. Dent 

A neat little edition of the French classic, 

though the print is somewhat small. A 

selection is added from the ‘ Etudes de la 

Nature,’ which the ‘ Biographical Notice’ 

describes as the germ of the ‘Génie du 

Christianisme.’ They are certainly full of 

ideas, and excellent in style. 


Sherlock (Fredk.), Hinrs ror CHURCH- 
WARDENS, SIDESMEN, AND OTHERS, 

1/ net. Caxton House, Westminster 

The fact that this little handbook is in its 
fifth edition shows that it has proved of 
service to those for whom it is intended. 
The hints given cover a wide field, and appear 





to convey everything that a churchwarden 
ought to know. 


Speech in the House of Lords on the Welsh 
Church Bill, by the Bishop of St. Asaph, 
with an Appendix on the Government 
Scheme for Commutation, 6d. net. 

John Murray 
This speech, by one of the strongest oppo- 

nents of Disestablishment, contains a 

vigorous indictment of the Welsh Church 

Bill, a measure the whole spirit of which, 

he says, ‘‘represents an antiquated and 

discredited school of Liberalism.” 


Stitchery, a Quarterly Supplement to ‘ The 
Gir’s Own Paper’ and ‘ Woman’s 
Magazine,’ No. 3, 3d. 

4, Bouverie Street, E.C. 

Notes and hints that should be of 

service to women, together with illustrative 

plates, make up the contents of this Supple- 

ment. There is an article on the making of 
toy animals. 


Pampblets. 


Glebe Lands and the Duties on Land Values : 

WHat INCUMBENTS HAVE TO Do, by 

a Barrister-at-Law, 3d. S.P.C.K. 

A reprint of some notes which appeared 

in the form of an article in The Church Family 

Newspaper. It is thought that they may 

still be of use to incumbents of benefices, 

now that the later stages of the land valua- 
tion have been reached. 


Guide to the Search Department of the 
Patent Office Library, wirH APPENDICES, 
6d. Stationery Office 

A fourth edition of this useful little 
handbook, which should be invaluable to 
any one who is seeking information with 
regard to patents. 


Skrine (J. H.), A REASON FoR PRAYER, 4d. 


8.P.C.K. 
A lecture delivered to a Philosophical 
Society in November of last year. It 


deals with the practical point of view rather 
than the theoretical. 


Watson (James), A PLEA FoR A NATIONAL 
CHURCH. Peebles, A. Ronald Easton 
Contains an outline of the history bearing 
on the subject, an article on ‘ Religious Unrest 
and Proposed Remedies,’ together with some 
‘Suggested Features of a National Church.’ 


FOREIGN. 
Poetry. 


Beaumercy (Roger de), Av Pays DES 
SaTIRES: CHANSONS MoRDANTES, Pre- 
miére Série, Lfr. Paris, Daragon 

A selection of twenty-five songs—topical, 
grivois, or sentimental. The author has 
missed no opportunity to exhibit his extra- 
ordinary audacity. 


History and Biograpby. 


Barthou (Louis), MrraBEAvu, 
‘** Figures du Passé,” 7fr. 50. 
Paris, Hachette 
An attractively produced survey of the 
life of the orator. The book shows consider- 
able care on the part of the author to state 
all the releyant facts at his disposal, and, 
while admiring the man strongly, he does not 
attempt to whitewash him. There are eight 
portrait illustrations. 


Préceptes et Jugements de Napoléon, re- 
cueillis et classés par le Lieut.-Col. 
ernest Picard, 10fr. 

Paris, Berger-Levrault 

All students of military history will be 
grateful to Col. Picard for compiling this 
book, in which Napoleon’s remarks on 
military questions, on wars from Casar’s 
day to Waterloo, and on men are extracted 
from his correspondence and from _ the 
collections of his table-talk at St. Helena, 
and duly classified. It is not the first 





illustré, 





Napoleon commonplace-book—if one may 
use the word ‘‘ commonplace ” in reference 
to such a man—but it is by far the most 
methodical and complete. Every quota- 
tion has appended to it a note indicating 
the date and a precise reference to the 
source, so as to show the circumstances 
in which the remark was made. As the 
editor points out in his Preface, Napoleon, 
when angered, was often unjust. Immedi- 
ately after Hohenlinden he congratulated 
Moreau on his good and skilful strategy ; 
when, in his exile, he recalled the battle, 
he described it as a happy accident, owing 
nothing to the skill of the general, whom he 
now remembered as a dangerous enemy. 
His criticisms of Ney at different times, to 
take another instance, vary widely with his 
moods. Yet it is highly interesting and 
convenient to have them all collected. The 
pages of autobiography are excellent. The 
editor has not reprinted all that Napoleon 
said about past wars, but gives a few salient 
passages, and full references for the rest to 
the well-known commentaries dictated at 
St. Helena, of which this part of the book 
forms a much-needed summary and index. 
The first part, dealing with military problems, 
is the most valuable. Here one may find 
what the greatest military genius of the 
modern world said at various times about 
concentration for a battle, the use of cavalry 
and artillery, fortification, pursuit, the 
moral factor in war, capitulation, and many 
other questions, large and small. Under 
the head of ‘Marine’ there should be a 
cross-reference to Napoleon’s own account 
of his troubles with the admirals (p. 513), 
but omissions of this kind are rare. Some 
of Napoleon’s best sayings occur under the 
rubric ‘The Art of War,’ and notably, 
“War is a curious art: I assure you that, 
though I have fought sixty battles, I have 
learned nothing which I did not know in 
the first of them.” But Napoleons are 
rare, and most soldiers owe much to experi- 
ence, as indeed the Emperor himself ad- 
mitted on another occasion. Col. Picard’s 
book is of exceptional interest, and should 
be in every military library. 


Geograpby and Travel, 


Le More (Comte René), D’Atcer A Tom- 
BOUCTOU: DES RIVES DE LA LOIRE AUX 
RIvEs Du NIGER, 3fr. 50. 

Paris, Plon-Nourrit 
The author was successful in crossing the 

Sahara, attended only by two natives, from 
Algiers to Timbuctu, where he spent some 
months. The book contains some interest- 
ing criticisms of the French army in occupa- 
tion of the Western Sahara, and a project 
for establishing aeroplane communications 
with the interior of the desert. 


Montpensier (Duc de), Notre France 
D’ExtTREME-ORIENT, Préface de M. Le 
Myre de Vilers, 5fr. Paris, Perrin 

A summary of the prevailing conditions 
and possibilities of French Indo-China. The 
book is written with particular emphasis 
on the economic aspects of these possessions, 
and, unlike the majority of works describing 
colonies, pays but slight attention to the 
sport obtainable locally. The author ap- 
pears to be writing for the purely intellectual 
rather than the investing class of reader : 
the chapter on touring is devoted entirely 
to native art and literature ! 


Wolkonsky (Princesse Marie), 
Rovtes pD’Irattig, 15fr. 

Paris, Hachette 

The narrative of a journey in the north of 

Italy. The book is noteworthy mainly for 

its admirable illustrations, the photogravure 

reproductions of pictures being specially 
good. 
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Sociology. 
Bakounine (Michel), (£uvres, Vol. VI., 
3fr. 50. Paris, Stock 
A compilation of polemical writings 
directed against Marx and Mazzini, and 
mostly concerning the stormy days of the 
“ International ” in 1871. 


Anthropology. 


Reinach (Salomon), Cutters, MyTHes, ET 
Reticrons, Vol. IV., the set 30fr. 

Paris, Leroux 

This volume, like its predecessors, which 
appeared between 1905 and 1908, is a collec- 
tion of disconnected essays, most of which 
have aiready appeared in various academic 
periodicals. A French translation of the 
address on ‘The History of Mythological 
Exegesis,’ which the author delivered at 
Cambridge in 1911, introduces a number of 
ingenious analyses of myths, both pagan 
and Christian, on the comparative method. 
The volume is, however, even more catholic 
in its scope than the title would suggest. 
The author deals not only with the legends 
of Marsyas, Samson, Thekla, and others, 
but also with such diverse topics as ‘ The 
Apologies of the Inquisition,’ ‘An Archaic 
Athena,’ and ‘The Odes of Solomon.’ In 
a@ reprinted review he discusses Anatole 
France’s work on Joan of Arc, both in 
detail from the point of view of scholarship, 
and more widely in relation to Andrew 
Lang’s criticisms. He passes the narrow 
boundary between scientific inference and 
unsupported conjecture when he looks for 
the mysterious cause of Ovid’s exile in the 
accidental presence of the poet at Julia’s 
house during “‘ une opération magique ou 
divinatoire dont la conclusion était qu’ Au- 
guste allait bient6t mourir et qu’il aurait 
pour successeur Agrippa.» A more profit- 
able, if equally uncertain, surmise is that 
which, in another essay, associates a statue 
of Artemis, found in Lesbos and now in 
Constantinople, with the name of Strongy- 
lion, who would thus in some degree form 
@ link between Phidias and Praxiteles. 
M. Reinach’s ideas and theories by no means 
command general acceptance, but he is a 
man of unusually wide learning, and all that 
he writes is interesting and full of suggestive 


points. 
Literary Criticism. 


Bibliothéque Francaise, XVIII° Siécle : Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau, Textes choisis et 
commentés par Albert Bazaillas, 2 vols., 
3fr. Paris, Plon-Nourrit 

Extracts of inconsiderable length are 
affixed to critico-historical prefatory chap- 
ters. The book is, in fact, like a course of 
lectures, needing to be supplemented by 

Rousseau’s works intact. 


Fiction. 


Troylus (Alexander von), Das terzTE GuLicx. 
Dresden, Reissner 
The interest of ‘Das letzte Gliick’ is 
mainly psychological, and centres round the 
passion of a pair of lovers whose early hopes 
of union are frustrated by loss of fortune, 
and who are brought together later when the 
man is married to another. The problem 
is by no means novel, nor does the solution 
offer anything specially original, but the 
whole thing is handled with some address, 
and carried off plausibly enough. Yet 
the characters do not really strike us as 
living, though a certain intellectual sym- 
pathy has undoubtedly gone to the portrayal 
of the girl. This, indeed, is the great defect 
of the novel: it is a literary creation, and 
lacks the foundation of genuine personal 
feeling essential for the adequate treatment 
of such a subject. Some of the minor 
incidents are pleasantly narrated. 





General, | 


Scheffler (Karl), GESAMMELTE Essays, 6m. | 
Leipsic, Insel-Verlag | 
The author of this series of collected essays 
is mainly known in Germany as an original 
critic of modern art, especially of the plastic 
arts among his own countrymen in the) 
nineteenth century. The essays are grouped | 
under four headings, dealing in the following | 
order with ‘General Subjects,’ ‘ Art and the | 
Artist,’ and ‘ Literary Matters,’ to which is | 
added a final section styled ‘ Politisches | 
Raisonnement,’ embracing various studies | 
in the psychology of politics, and ending | 
with a striking little disquisition on ‘ The | 
Youth of To-day.’ This shows more under- | 
standing of the spirit and temper of the | 
young than is commonly granted to the | 
middle-aged, and the criticisms are the more | 
telling for the sympathy behind them. In | 
this, and, indeed, thoughout the book, Herr | 
Scheffler gives signs of an enlightened and | 
vigorous mind, which tends to frankness 
and a wholesome disrespect. As far as 
actual knowledge is concerned, he is most | 
at home in the section devoted to ‘ Art and | 
the Artist,’ and here he has many excellent | 
things to say. The subtle essays entitled | 
respectively ‘Intercourse with Artists’ and | 
‘Genius Dying Young’ deserve special | 
mention. The German tendency to senten- | 
tious platitude breaks out here and there, | 
but in the main the author curbs it pretty | 
successfully. His style is at times too | 
laboured and over-literary, but he can | 
write effectively. His book is a good expres- | 
sion of the New Spirit in Germany to-day. | 


MESSAGES. 


Waar shall I your true-love tell, 
Earth-forsaking maid ? 
What shall I your true-love tell, 

When life’s spectre ’s laid ? 


“Tell him that, our side the grave, 
Maid may not conceive 

Life should be so sad to have, 
That ’s so sad to leave!” 


What shall I your true-love tell, 
When I come to him ? 

What shall I your true-love tell— 
Eyes growing dim ! 


** Tell him this, when you shall part 
From a maiden pined— 

That I see him with my heart, 
Now my eyes are blind.” 


What shall I your true-love tell ? 
Speaking-while is scant. 

What shall I your true-love tell,— 
Death’s white postulant ! 


** Tell him—love with speech at strife 
For last utterance saith : 

I, who loved with all my life, 
Love with all my death.” 


FrRANcis THOMPSON. 








LITERARY COINCIDENCES OR ——? | 


The County School, Beckenham, Kent, March 10, 1913. | 


Mr. Baker makes a general charge, 
which we combat, whereupon he shifts his | 
ground and prefers another charge against | 
us. 

We quoted in our letter, as a basis of. 
comparison, the first 20 books in our Guide, 
11 of which appear in Mr. Baker’s book: | 
to these 11 Mr. Baker gives 24 lines of | 
description ; to the same 11 we give 101! 
In his letter Mr. Baker says: ‘I venture 


to put side by side two pairs of notes that 
show how my 24 lines, alluded to by Messrs. 
Buckley and Williams, give as much infor- 
mation without padding as their 101.” 
He then proceeds to give, not pairs of notes 
from the 24 and 101 lines alluded to, but 
others, chosen, apparently, after searching 
for what he regards to be coincidences. 

In fairness to ourselves we put side by 
side two typical pairs of notes on the books 
alluded to, which will enable any unpre- 
judiced person to judge” whether the fuller 
description in our Guide is merely “‘ padding.” 





Mr. BAKER. 


TIME. SUBJECT. 


MEssrs. BUCKLEY anp WILLIAMS. 


TITLE AND AUTHOR. 





P. 2. 
Mercier (Mrs. Jerome). The Romans ce. 50 
in Britain, [juv.] 


[No date, no title, no publisher, no 
price given. | 





P. 2. 
38rd Cent. Marshall (Emma). No. | Early 4th Cent. 
XIII; or, The Story of the Lost 


Vestal. | 
A Story of Rome and Britain. | 
(2s. 6d., Cassell. | | 


P. 8. 
Christianity | By the King and Queen, Mrs. Jerome Mercier. 
andthe Druids.| The title refers to two Druidic stones, shaped 


like human heads, and deeply revered by the 
Ancient Britons as images of the gods. The 
story is set in the Gloucester district, and is 
concerned mainly with the dawn of Chris- 
tianity in Britain. The heroine, Lusindora, 
is a beautiful British girl, and the villain isa 
cunning and cruel Druid. Caradog, his father 
Bran, Imogen, and many noble Britons and 


warlike Romans appear. (Rivington, 2s. 
P. 10. 
Early No. XIIL, or, The Story of the Lost Vestal. 
Christianity. Emma. Marshall. 
ban. This is the supposed history of the vestal 


whose name is erased from her pedestal in the 
Roman forum. The story describes the perse- 
cution of the early Christians in Britain (the 
martyrdom of St. Albanus, 304), and after- 
| wards in Rome under the Emperors Diccletian 
and Constantine. (Cassell, 28 





SS 





Mr. Baker has found seven pairs of notes | 
which prove to his satisfaction that our work 
is based on his. We give Mr. Baker a flat | 
contradiction. No one of these notes was | 
based on any one of his. His “ shorthand ” 
style makes reference to the “‘ Fall of Somer- 
set,” “* Romance of the Shetland Isles,” 
“The moss-trooper, Kinmont Willie,” &c. 
Our ampler notes include, amongst other | 
details, reference to these, without which 
reference the notes would be totally in- 
adequate, And because we have mentioned | 


the same leading personages and the same 
leading incidents, Mr. Baker finds us guilty 
of using his book ! JOHN A. BUCKLEY. 
W. Tom WILLIAMS. 
*,* We cannot afford more space for this 
controversy. We may say, however, that 
we have made a careful examination of 
both books, and think Mr. Baker justified in 
considering the coincidences remarkable. 
They are to be seen on many pages, and 
concern the use of adjectives and phrases, 
as well as the selection of incidents. 
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Literary Gossip. 


A SECOND copy of the contemporary 
account of the events upon which Brown- 
ing founded ‘The Ring and the Book’ 
has been discovered in Rome by Mr. W. H. 
Woodward. The writing is obviously of 
the close of the seventeenth century. The 
text presents certain variations, e.4., 
Franceschini is described as being “ 40 
[instead of 50] years of age or there- 
abouts.”” The volume has been deposited 
by the owner at the London Library, 
where it can be seen. 


THE ScHoo. oF Irish LEARNING have 
arranged a course of lectures by Prof. 
Holger Pedersen of Copenhagen on ‘ The 
History of the Celtic Verb.’ The lectures, 
which will be given daily, Saturdays 
excepted, from July 14th to August 8th, 
are intended for advanced students. 


Mr. Reynotp A. NicHotson, already 
a Cambridge Doctor of Letters, received 
this week the degree of LL.D. from his 
earlier University of Aberdeen. It is 
a well-deserved tribute to wide learning, 
and the more grateful because worthy 
persons with no claims of the kind are 
apt to be over-represented in modern 
honour lists. 


The Treasury for April opens with a 
striking and well-illustrated article on 
‘A Hero of the Antarctic.’ Dr. Wilson’s 
short life is put before us by one who 
knew him well from early days, and has 
gathered effective tributes to his fine faith 
and perseverance, his attractive character, 
and exceptional gifts as a keen observer. 
Such a man could not fail to have great 
influence on his fellows. 


Mr. Maurice HEWLETT?’s latest book, 
‘The Lore of Proserpine,’ which is to be 
published early in May by Messrs. Mac- 
millan, deals not with the ordinary world 
of men and women, but with certain fairy 
experiences. Up to a certain point the 
book assumes an autobiographical cast. 


ApMIRERS of the striking work of Mr. 
Algernon Blackwood will be interested 
to learn that Messrs. Macmillan are about 
to issue a new story of his. It will bear 
the title ‘A Prisoner in Fairyland’ (the 
book that ‘‘ Uncle Paul” wrote). 


Messrs. Smita & Evper will have 
ready next Thursday Dora Greenwell 
McChesney’s posthumous novel entitled 
‘The Confession of Richard Plantagenet.’ 
It is an historical romance woven about the 
figure of the last of the Plantagenets. 
Lady Macdonell contributes a Prefatory 
Memoir. 


On the same date Messrs. Smith & 
Elder will publish ‘Napoleon Boswell : 
Tales of the Tents,’ by Mr. Herbert 
Malleson, with a Preface by Lady Arthur 
Grosvenor. The tales have a thread of 
connected interest, the author having 
tried in each to illustrate some trait of 
gipsy character or phase of gipsy life. 





Messrs. Lonemans are publishing next 
week two MS. volumes of ‘ Sermon Notes ’ 
by Newman. They are memoranda of 
sermons or catechetical instructions de- 
livered by him from 1847 to 1879. 


The same firm are publishing imme- 
diately ‘ Lancashire: a Descriptive Ac- 
count of the County Palatinae,’ by Mr. 
Ernest Evans, with numerous maps and 
illustrations. 


THE spring announcements of the De La 
More Press include ‘ Folk-Songs of the 
Tuscan Hills’ (‘ Florilegio di Canti Tos- 
cani’), with English renderings by Miss 
Grace Warrack ; and ‘ Myths and Parables 
adapted from Plato,’ by Miss Laura 
Stubbs. 


‘Money -Cuaneinc: AN InTRODUC- 
TION TO FoREIGN EXCHANGE,’ by Mr. 
Hartley Withers, will be published by 
Messrs. Smith & Elder on April 3rd. 
The book is the outcome of lectures de- 
livered by the author to members of the 
Institute of Bankers, in the preparation 
of which he was able to draw upon the 
experience of the President of the Institute 
and others. 


Messrs. MacmILuan will publish next 
Tuesday ‘St. Paul and Justification,’ an 
exposition of the teaching in the Epistles 
to Rome and Galatia, by Archdeacon 
F. B. Westcott. 


On the same date Messrs. Macmillan 
will also publish ‘ Wayfaring in France : 
from Auvergne to the Bay of Biscay,’ by 
Mr. Edward Harrison Barker. The volume 
includes a number of illustrations of the 
country, its buildings, and its inhabitants. 


Mr. STANLEY Pav has acquired the 
business of Messrs. Greening & Co., who 
are chiefly known as publishers of fiction. 
That firm will be continued under its 
own name, and Mr. Paul will conduct 
its business as well as his own from his 
offices in Essex Street, thus controlling 
the management of upwards of 1,300 
current books. 


Mr. Paul intends to add a large number 
of more serious volumes to balance the 
fiction, including a series of ‘‘ Memoirs of 
Secret History’ concerning the French 
Revolution, the ‘ Recollections of an 
Officer in Napoleon’s Army,’ and a volume 
on Madame de Pompadour in the “ Court 
Series of French Memoirs.” 


Lorp WOLSELEY, who died on Tuesday 
last in his 80th year at Mentone, pub- 
lished his reminiscences as ‘ The Story of 
a Soldier’s Life’ in 1903. They exhibit 
him as a model of professional zeal, but 
they lack selection and method, and have 
the reformer’s intolerance. His con- 
scientious ‘ Life of Marlborough’ (1894) 
was over-weighted with unnecessary 
matter, and did not succeed in reversing 
the judgment of history on that great 
soldier’s early career. In ‘The Decline 
and Fall of Napoleon ’ (1895) his criticism 
is of more value, though he was dealing 
with his favourite hero. 





Lapy Dorotruy NEvILL, who died on 
Monday last at the age of 87, began in 
1906 the publication of a series of remi- 
niscences which had a considerable vogue. 
They are not particularly well put to- 
gether, but they contain many kindly and 
vivacious records of a now forgotten past, 
as well as of a busy and happy life. 








NEXT WEEK’S BOOKS. 


MARCH Theology. 
31 Sermon Notes, by Cardinal Newman, 5/ net. 
Longmans 
31 The Gospel according to the Jews and 
Pagans, by Samuel E. Stokes, edited by Dr. 
J. O. F. Murray, 1/6 net. Longmans 

APRIL ‘ 
1 St. Paul and Justification, by Archdeacon 
F. B. Westcott, 6/ net. Macmillan 


History and Biography. 
1 A Small Boy, and Others, by Henry James, 
12/ net. Macmillan 


MARCH Geography and Travel. 


31 Lancashire, a Descriptive Account of the 
County Palatine, by Ernest Evans, illustrated, 1/6 
APRIL Longmans 

1 Wayfaring in France, from Auvergne to the 
Bay of Biscay, by Edward Harrison Barker, 
illustrated, 7/6 net. Macmillan 

1 The Curse of the Nile, by Douglas Sladen, 6/ 

Stanley Paul 

1 New 12-inch Terrestrial Globe, Physical 
Edition and Political Edition, 15/ net. Philip 

1 Australasia; Canada and Newfoundland, 
‘* Visual Instruction Series,’ 8d. net paper, 
1/ net cloth. Philip 

1 Philips’ Pictorial Pocket Atlas and Gazetteer, 
Revised Edition, 1/ net. 

1 Philips’ Main-Road Map of England and 
Wales, 1/ net. 

Economics. 


3 Money-Changing: an mang yp to Foreign 
exchange, by Hartley Withers, 5/ net. 
ne Benth & Elder 

Fiction. 
2 Nev ss, by Isabel Smith, 6 : 
Nevertheless, by Isabel S§ " pn Rivers 

3 The Everlasting Search, by Cecil Duncan 
Jones, 6/ Chatto 

3 The Confession of Richard Plantagenet, by 
the late Dora Greenwell McChesney, 6/ , 

Smith & Elder 
Tales of the Tents, by 


3 Napoleon Boswell: 
Mall a Smith & Elder 


Herbert Malleson, 6/ 


MARCH General. 


31 The Trade and Administration of the 
Chinese Empire, by Hosea Ballon Morse, Revised 
Edition, illustrated, 10/6 net. Longmans 

Science. 

31 A Manual of Surgical Treatment, by Sir 
W. Watson Cheyne and F. F. Burghard : Vol. IV. 
The Treatment of the Surgical Affections of the 


Tongue 2 , &c., illustrated, 21/ net. 
longue, the Mouth, &c., illus ’ 





APRIL MAGAZINE. 


Harper’s Magazine will contain : ue, Venetian 
Playground,’ by Harrison Rhodes; ‘Sweet, when 
Life is Done,’ a poem by Anne Bunner ; ‘ Pieces 
of Silver,’ a story by Clarence Badington Kelland ; 
‘ Immensity,’ a poem by Harriet Prescott Spofford H 
‘My Quest in the Arctic,’ Fifth Pa er, by Vil- 
hjdlmur Stefansson; ‘A Folk-Song,’ Margaret 
Widdemer; ‘The Little Wet Foot,’ | art 1., by 
William Gilmore Beymer ; ‘ In April,’ a poem by 
Margaret Lee Ashley; ‘ Hidden between the 
Testaments,’ by James Thompson gs 
‘Betty Bethune,’ a story by illiam Jo n 
Hopkins ; ‘ The Discovery of Machu Picchu, by 
Hiram Bingham; ‘ Waiting,’ a poem by Charles 
Hanson Towne; ‘ Mr. Fitch,’ a story by James 
Oppenheim; ‘ Vanishing Roads,’ by Richard 
Le Gallienne ; ‘ Wesendonck,’ a story by Katha- 
rine F. Gerould ; the continuation of Sir Gilbert 
Parker’s ‘Judgment House’; ‘Mr. and Mrs. 
House,’ by Louise Closser Hale ; The Pro- 
fessor,’ by Henry Seidel Canby; and ‘ Olive’s 
First Story,’ by Elizabeth Jordan. 
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Problems of Life and Reproduction. By 
Marcus Hartog. “‘ Progressive Science 
Series.”” (John Murray.) 

Tuis volume consists of a series of essays 

upon some of the most debatable subjects 

in biology, collected from The Fortnightly, 

The Contemporary, and scientific journals 

in which they originally appeared. They 

deal with the problems of reproduction, 
fertilization, heredity, the transmission 
of acquired characters, vitalism versus 
mechanism, and the forces concerned in 
the mitosis of the cell. Three essays 
are added, upon ‘ The Biological Writings 
of Samuel Butler,’ ‘Interpolation in 

Memory,’ and ‘ The Teaching of Nature- 

Study.’ 

In the perennial controversies of modern 
biological literature it is refreshing to find 
so doughty a champion as Prof. Hartog 
prepared to enter the lists on behalf of 
Lamarckianism and to challenge the 
supremacy long claimed for their own 
theories by the school of Weismann and 
the Neo-Darwinians. As the author says, 
“a well-entrenched position needs strong 
weapons and unflinching attacks.’ He 
does not fail in this respect, but never- 
theless is careful to conform to the rules 
of the arena. We cannot say, perhaps, 
that he has captured the position, but 
he has at least effected a lodgment. 

For the interpretation of the problem 
of reproduction by conjugation Prof. 
Hartog finds it best to begin with a 
study of the process in such simple forms 
as the lower Algew. He believes that the 
real origin of sex is the gradual differen- 
tiation of pairing cells into categories of 
distinct size and habit, exogamous in 
character, and that conjugation and fer- 
tilization bring about racial rejuvenescence. 
It is well known that in these primitive 
forms constant reproduction by fission 
without conjugation ends in loss of vigour 
and death. But, on the other hand, in 
the vegetable kingdom continued asexual 
propagation by buds or cuttings does not 
always, as has been supposed, lead to 
similar results. No doubt seedlings pro- 
duced by fertilization afford evidence of 
renewed strength, but instances like the 
banana, in which the ovules never mature, 
are well known; and other organisms, 
such as fungi, are usually either endoga- 
mous or autogamous in their union. 
Rejuvenescence, in fact, is a result of a 
change in the conditions of the cell. This 
may be obtained by conjugation, the 
essential process being the production 
of a cell inwhich nucleus and protoplasm 
have not been previously associated, or 
by rest or change of environment. The 
former is exemplified by the resting spores 
of many organisms, the latter by the 
change of host characteristic of the 
life-cycle of many parasites. For the 
aphorism ‘“‘ Nature abhors perpetual self- 
fertilization” Prof. Hartog would sub- 
stitute ‘ All organic races, in their cycles, 
require rest and change.” 





In another essay the author develops 
a thesis he has advocated before, that none 
of the known physical forces is sufficient 
to explain the mechanics of cell mitosis. 
“We may confidently state,’ he says, 
“ that these processes display the working 
of a new type of force analogous to statical 
electricity, but distinct from it, as from 
all known forces outside the organism.” 
This new force he terms ‘“‘ mitokinetism.”’ 
Its nature is unknown, but it has been 
suggested to him that it might be pro- 
duced by disturbances in the ether of a 
character similar to the pulsations of a 
liquid body. Prof. Hartog recalls the 
fact that a hypothesis of much the same 
kind was put forward by A. B. Lamb 
in 1908. Most observers consider that 
this mitokinetic force is, in reality, 
identical with statical electricity. The 
author upholds the theory of a special 
force as necessary to produce the 
phenomena of life, and he is aware of 
the possibility that mitokinetism, even 
if not electrostatic force, may eventu- 
ally admit of a physical explanation, but 
he prefers to look upon it as something 
sui generis, though his argument does not 
seem altogether convincing. 

The sixth essay, ppon ‘ Fertilization,’ 
has been rewritten. ft contains a summary 
of the modern interpretation of this pro- 
cess. He describes the physiological 
function of the sperm as that of an 
“activator” of segmentation, and, in 
opposition to Prof. Loeb, considers that its 
digestive function is more important than 
the formation of oxidases. 

The essays dealing with the transmission 
of acquired characters, and with the 
mechanistic theory of life, are disappoint- 
ing. Both are five years old, though 
there is an addendum to the former 
to meet a particular criticism by Sir E. 
Ray Lankester. Since that date evidence 
has accumulated on both sides. Kam- 
merer’s experiments with the obstetric 
toad are alluded to, but there is much 
to which no reference is made. The 
author’s rejoinder to the views put 
forward by Dr. Archdall Reid is an 
effective piece of controversial writing, 
but in our view his criticisms would have 
been more valuable had he treated these 
subjects afresh. From the mechanistic 
point of view the difficulty is to explain 
satisfactorily the problems of growth and 
reproduction. Our increased knowledge of 
the properties of colloidal matter is men- 
tioned, but we can find no reference to the 
researches of Prof. Leduc on this subject, 
or the more recent arguments of Profs, 
Loeb and Schafer. 

We are glad to see these essays take a 
place in the “‘ Progressive Science Series.” 
Though polemical in character, they are 
well and tersely written, and deserve a 
better fate than interment in the back 
numbers of periodicals. We must also 
congratulate the author upon the excel- 
lence of the Index; it is one of the fullest 
and best it has been our good fortune to 
meet with in recent scientific literature. 











NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


(Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review). 


Buchanan (Estelle D. and Robert Earle), 
HovsEHOLD BacTerioLocy, for Stu- 
dents in Domestic Science, 10/ net. 

Macmillan 

Bacteria were seen and figured by Leeu- 

wenhoek, the practical inventor of the 
microscope, as early as 1683. They were 
classified by Miiller in 1786, but it was not 
until 1890 that bacteriology became a 
science. Its growth has been so rapid, its 
utility so evident, and its specialization has 
reached so high a degree, that Profs. Estelle 
and Robert Buchanan have rendered good 
service by the clear and accurate account 
which they give under the modest title of 
‘Household Bacteriology.’ The book is 
divided into five sections, which deal respec- 
tively with the morphology and classifica- 
tion of micro-organisms; the methods 
adopted for their cultivation and observa- 
tion; their physiology; the principles of 
fermentation; and the relation of microbes 
to health and disease. All is set out in such 
plain language that it can be easily under- 
stood by those who have received an ele- 
mentary training in science, whilst the text 
is admirably illustrated by 360 designs. 
It is interesting to notice how hardly modern 
science deals with cherished and traditional 
beliefs. Night air and the air of swamps 
were long considered to be deadly. It is 
now known that their dangerous qualities 
are due entirely to the visitation of infected 
mosquitoes and other nocturnal insects. 
The authors are able to state that 
“it was once popularly supposed that the air 
found in sewers was capa le of transmitting 
disease, and the various precautions used in 
plumbing are for the purpose of preventing any 
air or gas from sewers getting into dodiings 
Careful examination of the air from sewers has 
shown that it contains relatively fewer bacteria 
than the air in the street or that in a dwelling. 
In fact it is frequently sterile. There is no 
evidence that infectious diseases are ever pro- 
duced by breathing sewer air. Occasionally leaky 
gas mains may allow the accumulation of 
illuminating gas in sewers. When this escapes 
into dwellings it may produce gas poisoning, but 
not any infectious disease.” 
The authors speak favourably of efficient 
vacuum - cleaning for the removal of dust 
and bacteria. They continue to use the 
term ‘‘sapremia,’”’ which has been dis- 
carded in this country; but, on the other 
hand, they no longer employ “‘ infective” 
as distinguished from “ infectious.’’ The 
book is provided with an Index of Authors 
as well as of Subjects. 


Cobalt Mining Manual, 1913, compiled by 

H. Burges Watson, 1/ Straker Bros. 

A guide to the position and prospects of 

the various Cobalt mining concerns, with 

a brief history of the Cobalt Field, and its 
development since its discovery in 1903. 


Garden Flowers as They Grow, photographed 
in Colour direct from Nature by H. 
Essenhigh Corke, with Descriptive Text 
by H. H. Thomas, 5/ Cassell 

The colour-photographs in this volume 
are not, to the present writer, things of joy, 
though no doubt they are technically of 
interest. He would, however, make an 
exception in favour of a fine plate of blue iris, 
and another of gladioli, both of which are 
undeniably good. A root of the skyblue 
aubretia might have been shown in the last 
plate. The text—which consists of gossipy 
dissertations on the history, varieties, and 
sometimes the culture of various flowers, 
interspersed throughout with numerous 
quotations, mostly in verse—is of a popular 
character. 
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Heath (Sir Thomas), ArisTARCHUS OF SAMOS, 
THE ANCIENT COPERNICUS, 18/ net. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press 

One of the bad effects of the increasing 
divergence between classical and scientific 
training is the divorce of the study of the 
history of science from the study of science 
itself. 

Sir Thomas Heath, as his ‘ Euclid’ 
shows. is one of the few mathematicians 
who possess the classical knowledge required 
for original research in the history of the 
subject. His work owes its inception to a 
desire expressed by Prof. Turner for a trans- 
lation of the extant treatise of Aristarchus 
‘On the Sizes and Distances of the Sun and 
Moon.’ In that book it is assumed that 
the angular diameters of the sun and moon 
have the grossly excessive value of 2°, 
whereas Archimedes attributes the discovery 
of the more nearly correct value }° to Aris- 
tarchus. Again, he credits him with the 
heliocentric hypothesis, though the treatise 
mentions only the geocentric. These pro- 
blems led the author to make a study of 
the Pythagoreans, and, having gone so far 
back, he conceived the idea of prefixing a 
sketch of the whole history of Greek astro- 
nomy up to Aristarchus. 

Unfortunately we have, except in a few 
instances, to rely almost wholly on third- 
or fourth-hand accounts for any knowledge 
of the older philosophers, and it is here that 
the author’s skill appears in extracting the 
most reasonable readings from accounts 
which are often garbled and biased. 

In particular his examination of the rival 
claims of Heraclides of Pontus and Aris- 
tarchus as originators of the Copernican 
hypothesis calls for praise, and a modern 
reader cannot help agreeing with him in 
his rejection of Schiaparelli’s plea for the 
former. 

The book finishes with the treatise of 
Aristarchus and a translation, to which is 
prefixed a history of the text and the various 
editions. In preparing this the author had 
access to the best MS. of Aristarchus, 
namely, that which forms part of the Codex 
Vaticanus Grecus 204, and to the editio 
princeps of John Wallis. 


Hodges (R. H. Wilfred), Common Brirtisu 
Birps, How to Identify Them, 1/ net. 

C. H. Kelly 

The various birds are clearly described in 
simple language, the descriptions being 
supplemented by illustrations. The size, 
colour, note, and distinguishing features 
of each are given; the first-named, for the 
sake of easier identification, is stated, not 
in inches, but in comparison with one of 
four well-known common birds—the sparrow, 


blackbird, pigeon, and rook—which are 
adopted as standards of measurement 
throughout. 


Hough (Robert Harbison) and Boehm (Walter 
Martinus), ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF 
ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM FOR STU- 
DENTS IN ENGINEERING, 6/ Macmillan 

The author’s object is to develope in 

logical order the more important numerical 
relations existing among the principal quan- 
tities employed in electricity and magnetism. 
These relations are developed from definitions 
and elementary laws which are not stated 
in the terms and conventions of any one 
particular physical theory. A number of 
problems are given to illustrate the use of 
formuls and to fix in the mind of the student 
the conditions to which they apply. 


Lydekker (R.), CATALOGUE OF THE HEADS 
AND Horns oF InpDIAN BIG GAME 
BEQUEATHED BY A. O. HUME TO THE 
British Museum, 2/ _— British Museum 

Mr. Hume’s generous bequest, made under 


his will, came into the possession of the | 





Museum on his death last year. Taken in 
conjunction with a similar gift made by him 
in 1891, the whole constitutes one of the 
most valuable acquisitions of the kind ever 
received by the Museum. The illustrations 
in the present volume are taken from Row- 
land Ward’s ‘ Records of Big Game.’ 


Peabody (James Edward) and Hunt (Arthur 
Elisworth), ELemMentTary Bro.oecy, 
ANIMAL AND Human, 4/6 net. 

e Macmillan 
The point of view from which this text- 
book is written is similar to that of. the 
same authors’ ‘Plant Biology,’ namely, 
the necessity for placing the primary em- 
phasis on the many relations of biology to 
human welfare. In the method of presenta- 
tion the new volume differs somewhat 
from its predecessor, for the reason that 
several widely different types of animals 
are studied. In the part of the course 
devoted to human biology the authors lay 
particular stress on the importance of 
teaching practical hygiene, and the value 
of good food, pure air, varied exercise, and 
sufficient sleep. 








SOCIETIES. 


HIsTORICAL.—March 13.—The Rev. W. Hunt, 
V.P., in the chair.—A paper was read by Mr. 
C. K. Webster on ‘ England and the Polish-Saxon 
Problem at the Congress of Vienna.’ The upshot 
of the paper, drawn from the English and Austrian 
archives in particular, was to vindicate the 
energy, independence, and courage of Castlereagh 
in promoting the settlement, and in making the 
alliance of England, France, and Austria which 
preserved the independence of part of Saxony, 
and hindered too great Russian ascendancy upon 
the eastern side of Germany. Dr. Holland Kose 
spoke briefly in general agreement with the con- 
clusions of the paper. 

The following were declared elected Fellows: 
F. Evans, Mrs. Lilian Knowles, Litt.D., Rev. 
Dugald Macfadyen, W. McNamara, Miss 
B. H. Putnam, Major H. W. G. Meyer-Griffith, 
and A. P. Newton. 





19.—Mr. R. R. Marett, 
President, in the chair.—In the place of Sir 
Everard im ‘Thurn’s paper on ‘Innate Ideas 
of South Sea Islanders,’ which was unavoidably 
ostponed, communications were received from Mr. 
b Manning, Mr. R. Lovett, and Miss Burne. 

The President read Mr. Manning’s paper on 
‘Bringing in the Fly.’ This custom was apparently 
a prt es | of a seasonal nature observance, and 
resembled the Boar’s Head ceremony at Queen’s 
College, Oxford, in being another instance of a folk- 
custom adopted and | ae ~ in academic usage. 
References were made to Oxford records from 
1463 onwards, and the custom appears to have 
survived into the eighteenth century. An answer 
to the question ‘* What is the Fly?” is supplied by 
Grimm, who says that, ‘“‘like other sacred har- 
bingers of spring, the first cockchafer used to be 
escorted from the woods with much ceremony.” 
The German name for the cockchafer, i.e., Mai- 
kafer (cf. American May-bug), identifies it with the 
May festival. The ‘‘ fly” was believed by some to 
be a metamorphosed maiden, a belief which finds 
many parallels on the Continent. Grimm states 
that ‘the dragon-fly is called enchanted maid.” 
The demon lovers of witches appear to them in the 
form of butterflies. English writers in Elizabethan 
and Stuart times used the term “‘ fly ” in the sense of 
familiar spirit, and Gayton, a contemporary of 
Anthony Wood, quotes from a ‘‘Cook’s Sermon” 
at Oxford an allusion to a fetching-in of ‘‘ the 
Enemie the Flie,’”’ meaning our ghostly enemy the 
devil. 

Mr. R. Lovett spoke of instances of the use of folk 
medicines which = had come across in the eastern 
districts of London. The mandrake is still con- 
sidered a sovereign remedy for any mortal disease ; 
the tormentil and dragon’s-blood are still effective 
in bringing back the affections of an old lover; the 
orris root is used by Jews for rubbing the gums of 
a child when teething; limbs are rubbed with rue 
in cases of rheumatism ; and twigs from the rowan 
tree, cut and brought home in accordance with 
certain rules, are hung over the bed as a sure 
safeguard against witches. 

The subject of Miss Burne’s paper was ‘Calendar 
Customs of the British Isles.’ Calendars may 
either ‘‘ terrestrial,” 7.e., governed by the weather, 


Fo.k - Lorz.— March 








crops, seasons, and the aunual occurrence of 
natural events, or “celestial,” i.e., governed by 
the movements of the sun, the moon, or other 
heavenly bodies. The ecclesiastical calendar is 
lunar, but is an independent reckoning derived 
from the Jews. Behind all these celestial calen- 
dars we come upon the old agricultural “‘ use” of 
reckoning by seasons. The ancient Celts divided 
the year into summer (May to November) and 
winter (November to May). A system of common 
agriculture, by which all must perform the same 
operations at the same time, made dates and 
seasons matters of great importance. Numerous 
instances were given of the manner in which the 
seasonal method of computing time still lingers 
with us, not only in the Highlands of Scotland, 
but also in the Midland and Southern counties of 
England ; the time, for instance, of the selection of 
farm servants and the election of Mayors, the 
beginning of fires and the dancing day of the 


sweeps. The change in the calendar in 1752 has 
had some disturbing influence. The customs 


attached to Hallowmas and May Day, which were 
discouraged by the Puritans, are still numerous ; 
but the old festivals have been largely displaced 
by, or incorporated with, those of the 5th of 
November and the 29th of May. The geographical 
distribution of certain calendar customs is inter- 
esting: the rolling of coloured eggs at Easter 
appears to be limited to Scotland and in England 
to the north of the Humber ; “lifting” on Easter 
Monday and Tuesday seems to have its focus in 
Lancashire and Cheshire. The reason for these 
distinctsy marked areas is not yet clear. 





British Numismatic.—March 19.—Mr. Carlyon- 
Britton, President, in the chair.—The President 
feelingly referred to the loss the Society had sus- 
tained in the tragic death of the King of Greece, 
one of its Royal members.—Major Freer, on behalt 
ot the Society, congratulated the President on his 
appointment as High Sheriff of Middlesex.—Mrs. 
Aitken and Messrs. Ernest Duveen, Geoffrey 
Duveen, Julius Guttag, and W. B. Thorpe were 
elected Members. 

Mr. Frank E. Burton read a monograph on 
‘The 45th, Ist Nottinghamshire Kegiment 
(Sherwood Foresters), their Honours and Medals.’ 
He traced the history of the regiment from 
its origin in 1741 to its amalgamation with 
the Derbyshire Regiment in 188], and instanced 
two facts as significant of the part it played in the 
Peninsular wars. Of thatcampaign it bore upon its 
colours the names of more victories than any other 
regiment ; and it was to James Talbot of the 45th 
that the only Peninsular medal of fifteen bars, 
awarded to a British soldier, was issued. In illus- 
tration of his subject Mr. Burton exhibited a 
uniform worn in the Peninsula by an officer of 
the Grenadier Company of the regiment, and, 
with the exception of James Talbot’s medal, almost 
a complete series of its medals, including a Field 
Officer’s gold medal and clasp for Roleia, Vimera, 
and Talavera, and two examples of the Peninsular 
medal with thirteen bars. Mr. Winter, on behalf 
of Mr. 8. M. Spink, showed the remarkable series 
of orders and medals awarded to General Sir James 
F. Lyons, K.C.B., 1775-1842; and Major Freer 
exhibited, amongst other medals, two in silver 
awarded for gallantry in the Crimea. 

Mr. Henry Garside called attention to the 
alteration in the legend on the Canadian silver 
coinage for 1912, by the addition of the words 
DEI GRA. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Institute of Actuaries, .5.—*On the Fstimated Age-Distribu- 
tion of the Indian Population, as recorded at the Census of 
1911, and the Estimated Rates of Mortality, deduced froma 
Comparison ot the Census Keturps for 1901 and 1911,’ Mr. 
T. G. Ackland. 

— Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Aeronautics,’ Lecture J., Prof. J. E. 
Petavel. (Howard Lecture.) 

Royal Institution, 3.—‘Kecent Discoveries of Early Man, 
Lecture I., Lr. A. 8. Wood 


re J., Dr. ward. 

— British Museum, 430.—‘Greek Art and National Life: The 

Asiatic School,’ Mr. Kaines smith. 1 2 

a Institution of (ivil Engineers, 8—‘The Yield of Various 

Catchment-Aress in Scotland,’ Mr. W. C. Reid ; * Measure- 

ment of the Flow of the River Derwent, Derbyshire,’ Mr. E. 
Sandeman. 

Archeological Institute. 4.30.—' Dudley Castle,’ Mr. H. Brak- 
spear; ‘Sir W. Sharington’s Work at Lacock Abbey and 
Sudeley and Dudley Unsties,’ Rev. W. G. Clark-Maxwell. 

a Entomological, 8. : 

— Society of Arts, 8.—‘The Testing of Safety Explosives,’ Prof. 


. Bb. wes. 
Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘The Bridge into Life,’ Dr. E. F. Arm- 


strong. 

- Victoria and Albert Museum, 3.30.—'Minor Mediwval Arts 
Illumination,’ Mr. Kaines smith. : 

— Linnean, 8.—'Report on H.M.8. Sealark: Calcarea,’ Prof. A. 
Dendy ; ‘Some Forms of Alchemilla vulgaris.’ Mr. vu. E. 


Moy. 


Imon ; and other Papers. 
= British Archzological Association, 8. ; J 
— Institution of Mechanical Bngineers, 8.— Discussion on ‘ Some 
Effects of Superheating and Feed- Water Heating on Loco- 
motive By ots 
—_ Society of Antiquaries, 8.30. 
Fui. Geologiste’ Association, 8.—‘The Geology of the Nottingham 
District,’ Mr. 6. Smith. 
= Royal Institution, 9.—The Spectroscope in Organic Che- 
mistry,: Dr. J: J. Dobbie. ; 
Sar. Royal Institution, 3.—’ Van Dyck and the Great Etchers and 
ingravers of Portrait,’ Mr. A. M. Hind. 
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FINE ARTS 
—> — 


Problems in Periclean Buildings. By 
G. W. Elderkin. (Frowde.) 
Tue brilliant speculations of Dérpfeld 
and others as to the Athenian buildings 
of the Periclean age have had many inter- 
esting results both for architecture and 
for history ; and it is natural that they 
should offer subjects for further investiga- 
tions, to supplement them or to modify 
them in detail. The problems discussed 
in Dr. Elderkin’s monograph are all of 
this character. The first of them is the 
unsymmetrical position of the door and 
windows in the north wing of the Pro- 
pylea—a peculiarity noted, but not ex- 
eager by previous writers. Dr. Elder- 
in points out that an explanation for the 
arrangement can be found in the fact that 
the door and windows actually appear in 
symmetrical position between the columns 
if viewed obliquely from a certain point 
in the sloping approach to the Propylea ; 
and he further infers that the zigzag 
approach was so arranged as to keep this 
aspect of the north wing in view along its 
last bend before it turned directly to 
approach the main entrance. This seems 
a very reasonable explanation ; it is not 
inconsistent with any other evidence, and 
various details are noted to corroborate it. 
But there is less to be said for the view 
that the “Temple of Wingless Victory ” 
was alien to the plans of Pericles and 
Mnesicles, in view of the inscription order- 
ing its erection just about the time when 
Pericles’s influence was at its highest. 
The other sections are all concerned 
with the Erechtheum, and speculations 
as to this building have less to go upon. 
Though there are indications that the 
original plan has been in some way 
curtailed, it was never carried out, even 
in foundations, as in the case of the Pro- 
pylza ; and consequently there is a much 
wider range for conjecture. It cannot 
be said that Dr. Elderkin’s theory as to 
the architect’s original design is more 
convincing than Dérpfeld’s. As to the 
building as actually carried out, his recon- 
struction with the whole interior of the 
building on the same level, and a longi- 
tudinal division in the western half, may 
fit the description of Pausanias better, 
and is supported by some _ technical 
evidence; but it is hard to reconcile 
with all the extant indications. The 
whole problem still awaits final solu- 
tion, and may possibly prove insoluble. 
The connexion of the Caryatid porch with 
the maidens called Arrhephori is also not 
very convincing, especially since those 
maidens were only, as the author himself 
admits, between the age of seven and 
eleven ; and the primitive ‘‘ Erechtheum ” 
pediment cannot be taken too literally 
as evidence for topography, or as indicat- 
ing that this porch of the maidens was a 
traditional feature of the temple. There 
are, however, many minor details of 
observation that are useful and suggestive ; 
and the whole monograph shows careful 
and thoughtful study of several interesting 
problems. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


(Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review.] 

Beautiful England Series: Dartmoor, de- 
scribed by Arthur L. Salmon, pictured 
by E. W. Haslehust ; THE DUKERIEs, 
described by R. Murray Gilchrist, 
pictured by E. W. Haslehust ; HEReE- 
FORD, described by Charles Edwardes, 
pictured by E. W. Haslehust, 2/ net 
each. Blackie 

The present volumes, both as regards 
text and illustrations, are well up to the 
standard set by their predecessors in the 
series. Each is handled by a_ capable 
writer possessing special knowledge of his 
subject. 


National Museum of Wales, CaTaLoGuE oF 
Loan EXurIsiTIon oF ParntinGs, Feb- 
ruary and March, 1913, 6d. 

Cardiff Museum 
We have already referred to the importance 
of this exhibition. 

Norton (F. C.), BrsLte StuDENT’s HANDBOOK 
oF AssyRIOLoGy, 3/6 net. Kegan Paul 

A second and revised edition of a work 


first published in 1908, which is intended as ' 


a handbook of reference for beginners in 
Oriental archeology. The volume has been 
brought up to date by taking advantage of 
the increased information regarding the 
history and language of Mesopotamia and 
the adjacent countries which has become 
available during the last few years. 


Proceedings of the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society, with Communications made to 
the Society, Lent Term, 1912. 7/6 net. 

Bell 
An interesting series of papers. Prof. 

Seward’s account of ‘The Churches of 

Gothland,’ an island of considerable import- 

ance in the thirteenth and _ fourteenth 

centuries, includes excellent illustrations 
and abundant bibliographical hints. Dr. 

M. R. James prints in full ‘ The Earliest 

Inventory of Corpus College’; the Rev. 

F. G. Walker gives some details of ‘ Roman 

and Saxon Remains from the Grange Road, 

Cambridge’; Dr. W. H. L. Duckworth dis- 

cusses some difficult problems of bones and 

skulls; and Dr. W. M. Palmer in ‘ College 

Dons, Country Clergy, and University 

Coachmen’ has recovered from Probate 

records a fund of valuable and entertaining 

details concerning the books, furniture, 
and personal adornment of earlier days. 

In particular, he has added to our knowledge 

of University printers. 

Proust (Antonin) et Barthélemy (A.), Epov- 
ARD Manet, ‘“Ecrits d’Amateurs et 
d Artistes,” 6fr. Paris, Laurens 

This compilation has been made by M. 

A. Barthélemy from articles and notes left 
by Antonin Proust, formerly Ministre des 
Arts, a fellow-student and lifelong friend 
of Manet. It is an attempt to convey 
personal impressions and recollections rather 
than a reasoned estimate of values and 
influences. The Manet of these pages is a 
seductive personality, good-natured, and 
almost Pickwickian. The volume is illus- 
trated by thirty-nine reproductions, from 
which, we notice, the artist’s later and 
more questionable efforts at realism have 
been excluded. 


Réau (Louis), Samnt-Pfétersspourc, “ Les 
Villes d’*Art célébres,” 4fr. 
Paris, Laurens 
A generous array of illustrations is the 
principal feature of this attractive survey. 
There are passages of particular interest on 
the Neva in its winter aspects, and on the 
Russian artists whose works are represented 
at the various museums and collections. 








NOTES FROM ROME. 


A LEVIATHAN structure for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior (the Prime Minister’s 
own) is being built on the Viminal Hill, 
between the churches of San Lorenzo in 
Panisperna and Santa Pudenziana. In 
pursuance of the modern craze for levelling 
heights and fillmg up valleys (which at a 
painfully near date will leave the Seven 
Hills a recollection of the past), the whole 
ridge of the Viminal is being demolished 
and carted away, so that the new Home 
Department, instead of towering above the 
valleys of the Vicus Longus on one side 
and of the Vicus Patricius on the other, 
will be brought down to the commonplace 
level of the Via Nazionale. This mischance, 
however, has a redeeming point: it affords 
the possibility of bringing to light what- 
ever antiquities may lie hidden in the heart 
of the hill. Certain remains, in fact, have 
already been unearthed—of halls and galleries 
of a thermal character. Whether they 
belong to the Thermz Novati, mentioned 
in connexion with the neighbouring House 
of Pudens by early church traditions, or to 
another establishment known to Renaissance 
topographers under the name of Palatium 
Decii, is still a matter of conjecture. What 
we know for certain is that, whenever 
the ground has been dug up on either slope 
of the hill, since the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, some remarkable work of 
art has come to light. Such are the Posei- 
dippus and the Menander, now in the Galleria 
delle Statue of the Vatican Museum, dis- 
covered in the time of Sixtus V.; the so- 
called Demosthenes, formerly in the Villa 
Montalto, and now, I believe, in the Louvre ; 
the Pan and another sylvan god, purchased 
by Cardinal Ippolito d’Este for his villa at 
Tivoli; the Livia Augusta, purchased by 
Cardinal Antonio Barberini the elder; and 
an exquisite Venus, the gem of the collection 
of Queen Christina of Sweden. As regards 
the present excavations (covering an area 
of five acres, and requiring the removal of 
two and a half million feet of rubbish), the 
best find is that of a circular chamber sur- 
rounded by niches and columns of African 
marble, on the pavement of which was lying 
a crouching figure of Venus (minus the 
head and the forearms), of Parian marble 
and of good workmanship, the attitude of 
which is not unlike that of the Giustiniani 
Venus in Reinach’s ‘ Répertoire,’ p. 339, 
pl. 630. 

The church of Santi Quattro Coronati on 
the Celian, like those of San Saba, San 
Clemente, Santa Maria in Cosmedin, &e., 
has been compared to a palimpsest, with as 
many superpositions (of archzological and 
artistic interest) as there have elapsed 
centuries since its foundation. Traces of the 
original work of Pope Miltiades (?) can still 
be singled out among the subsequent altera- 
tions, additions, disfigurements, and dis- 
astrous interferences of Leo IV., Honorius L., 
Paschal II., Martin V., Cardinal Carrillo, 


and others. The task of disentangling this © 


confusion, of identifying the various periods 
in the history of the building, of bringing 
again to light the whitewashed  wall- 
paintings, and, above all, of freeing the ex- 
quisite cloisters of the thirteenth century, 
has been entrusted to Prof. Muyioz of the 
University of Rome; and no _ better 
selection could have been made, to judge 
from the results he has obtained in @ 
comparatively short time. One is the 
rediscovery, under a coating of plaster, of 
a complete church calendar, dating pro- 
bably from the year 1246. It is written in 
columns of perhaps thirty lines each, in 
black and red letters, on the four walls of 
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the vestibule of the, Oratory of St. Sylvester, 
belonging to the Ancient Brotherhood of 
Sculptors and Stonecutters. The Oratory 
itself is decorated with frescoes (from the 
legendary life of Constantine and Sylvester) 
which ‘date from the year 1248 (a.D. 
MDCCXLVIII. HOC OPVS DIVITIA FIERI FECIT). 
I have no doubt that the calendar was 
inscribed on the walls of the adjoining room 
at the same period. 

The other find refers to Pope Damasus 
(366-84), and his efforts to save the cata- 
combs from oblivion or desecration. In 
clearing the well which occupies the centre 
of the cloisters, a fragment of a metric 
inscription has been recovered, engraved 
in the peculiar, unclassic style invented by 
Furius Dionysius Philocalus, the amanuensis 
of Damasus, with which every student of 
Christian epigraphy is familiar. It was he 
who cut on marble with his own hands 
the poems of his master, and who occasion- 
ally signed his own name on the margin of 
the slab. Such is the case with the eulogium 
of Pope Eusebius in the catacomb of Cal- 
lixtus, on the rim of which we read the sig- 
nature FVRIVSDIONYSIVS FILOCALVS SCRIBSIT. 

The fragment just found belongs to a 
metric eulogy of the martyrs Peter and 
Marcellinus, which was originally placed 
over. their graves in the catacombs “ad 
duas Lauros ”’ on the Via Labicana. Here 
it was seen and copied by several learned 
pilgrims, making it easy for us to restore 
scanty words to their proper places. How 
the fragment could have travelled such a 
long way, from the second milestone of the 
road to Labicum to the Celian, it is hard 
to say. We must take notice, however, of 
a curious coincidence. The Itineraries of 
Salzburg and of Malmesbury mention among 
the martyrs lying in the catacombs of Peter 
and Marcellinus a group of four crowned 
victims of the persecution of Diocletian. 
According to the Liberian Calendar, of 
rather doubtful authority, their names were 
Clemens, Sempronianus, Claudius, and Nico- 
stratus. There must be a connexion of 
some kind between the graves of the four 
crowned martyrs of the Via Labicana, and 
the church of the Quattro Coronati on the 
Celian. 

Thanks to a grant of unprecedented 
liberality from Parliament (600,000 francs) 
towards the rediscovery of Ostia, and thanks 
to the skill of the leader of the excavations, 
Prof. Dante Vaglieri, that most ancient of 
Roman colonies and most wealthy port of 
the Mediterranean has ceased to be a sporting 
field for amateurs in search of occasional 
finds, as was the case at the time of 
Robert Fagan, Gavin Hamilton, Cardinal 
Pacea, and the last three Visconti, who 
robbed Ostia of part of its treasures, from 
the time of Pius VI. to that of Pius IX. 
The present method of research is strictly 
scientific, with two objects in view — the 
laying bare of the network of streets and 
lanes, and the clearing away of block after 
block in a steady advance from east to west, 
or, in other words, from the Porta Romana 
to the sea-front. People unfamiliar with 
these splendid excavations may gather an 
idea of the beauty and size of Ostia from 
the fact that its main street, or Decumanus, 
when entirely laid bare, will measure one 
mile in length, and from 40 ft. to 60 ft. in 
breadth. This noble thoroughfare is flanked 
by porticoes with a double tier of pilasters 
and columns, with shops underneath worthy 
of a centre of the trade of the Roman 
world. 

The results of the latest excavations 
include the complete rediscovery of the 
Statio Vigilum (the Scotland Yard and 
Fire Department of Ostia), and of the theatre 
and public baths -_the finding of the offices or 





schole of several navigation companies 
running regular lines between the harbour 
of Rome and North African ports; of 
temples, houses, granaries, warehouses, foun- 
tains, nympheza, hostelries, porticoes, public 
laundries (/ullonice), shrines, &c.; and of 
many works of art, such as statues, busts, 
bas-reliefs, sarcophagi, and fresco paintings. 
Ostia was evidently a city of bankers and 
millionaire merchants, in whose hands the 
commercial interests of the Mediterranean 
were concentrated. They seem to have 
been a talkative race, to judge from the 
number of records engraved on marble, 
written on mosaic floors, or scratched on the | 
walls which Prof. Vaglieri brings daily to light. 
These records are not restricted to local 
interests: they pertain to the history of 
Rome; its conquest of the Mediterranean ; 
its means of communication with the 
provinces beyond the seas; the corn 
supply for the maintenance of the capital, 
gathered at Ostia from Meesia, Egypt, 
Sicily, Mauretania, and Betica, and stored in 
granaries, the aggregate length of which 
exceeds three miles; the imperial admin- 
istration for the supply of transmarine 
marbles (statio marmorum); the central 
postal office and its fleet of swift clippers 
(naves vage), &c. And even the records 
of local affairs are not lacking in interest. 
One has just been found which proves that 
““tempora non mutantur.”’ It seems that, a 
fire having broken out in the residential 
portion of the city, a gallant fireman lost his 
life in the work of rescue. This noble deed 
was duly reported at the next sitting of the 
town council, and a resolution was passed 
for honouring the late hero with a public 
funeral and a monument raised at public 
expense. LANCIANI. 











MUSIC 


—_e— 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


{Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review.) 


Barless Psalter, edited by Walter Marshall 
and Seymour Pile, 1/ net. Novello 
There is a sentence in the Preface which 
clearly shows the editors’ aim in publishing 
a partly new system of pointing. It states 
that the pointing “‘ has been so marked that 
the inflexion of the chant, when rendered 
freely, will not interfere with the phrasing 
of the sentence.” That very few pointing 
indications are found necessary is an un- 
doubted advantage. 


Dale (William), TscHup1I, THE HARPSICHORD 
MAKER, 7/6 net. Constable 
The Broadwood house was founded by 
Burkat Tschudi, the father-in-law of John 





Broadwood, about the year 1728, and this | 
| the publisher, who, by the way, tried to 


book gives an_ interesting account of 
his life and works. He came to London 
from Schwanden, his birthplace, and _ first 
worked under Tabel, a Flemish harpsichord 
maker. More than one instance is given of 
his friendship with Handel. According to 
Tschudi’s grandson, the composer was fre- 
quently at the house in Meard Street where 
Tschudi started business on his own account. 
In 1729 Handel went to Italy to find singers 
for his new operas. Among them was Anna 
Strada del P6,of whom Handel thought highly 
and with whom he took great pains. She 
became one of his best artists. A few years 
ago Paul de Wit purchased a harpsichord in 
Rome, and an inscription was found at the 
back of the name-board as follows: ‘*‘ Questo 
cimbalo é del* Sig™ Anna Strada, 1731, 
London.” Also on the board was: ‘‘ Burckat 
Tschudi, Londini, fecit 1729.’ Mr. Dale 
seems justified in supposing that Handel 





| bars of his own. 


selected it, and gave it to her. The author 
also mentions the fine portrait of Handel 
which is in the possession of the Earl of 
Malmesbury—the one which was exhibited 


at South Kensington in 1867. It is faith- 
fully reproduced here, with its acces- 
sories, for the first time, and Mr. Dale 


describes the harpsichord, which, to judge 
from certain features, looks like one of 
Tschudi’s. 


Sharp (Cecil J.) and Macilwaine (Herbert C.), 


THE Morris Boox, Part I., Second 
Edition, revised, 2/ net. Novello 


On the interest of this book there is no 
need to dwell, for morris-dancing, though 
now merely a healthy amusement, originally 
had, as Mr. Sharp shows in his valuable 
Introduction, symbolical meaning. The 
various dances were virtually expressions 
of religious belief. In this new edition 
extensive alterations have been made in the 
technical descriptions of the steps, figures, 
&c.; moreover, the historical section has 
been completely recast. 








Musical Gossip. 


Mr. Criirron Brncuam, well known as a 
writer of popular songs, died on Tuesday 
last at the age of 54. The son of a 
Bristol bookseller, he had recently returned 
to his native city after spending many years 
in London. In his earlier days he wrote 
dramatic and musical criticism for various 
papers. His most successful verses for 
music were of a popular and sentimental 
character. 


A BEETHOVEN CHAMBER Music FEstTIvAL 
will be held at Bonn from April 27th to 
May Ist. There will be four evening 
concerts and one morning performance. 
Only the fourth evening, on April 30th, 
will be devoted entirely to Beethoven—an 
advantage in that his music is being con- 
stantly played. The first concert will include 
two works by Brahms and _ Beethoven’s 
‘ Appassionata Sonata’; the second, three 
works by Bach; the third will be a Reger 
evening ; while the morning concert will be 
miscellaneous. The artists announced are 
the Rosé and Klingler Quartets, Mr. Eugen 
d’Albert, and various singers. 


In a Berlin Catalogue of the autograph 
collections of Mottl, Viktor Widmann, and 
A. W. Gottschalg, one entry is of a manu- 
script of twenty-four Preludes by Johann 
Sebastian Bach. Although only preludes 
are mentioned on the front page, there 
are twenty-four Preludes and Fugues, 
while everything from the Fugue in 
D minor to the end is_ in the hand- 
writing of Bach. The manuscript was 
for a long time in the possession of Niageli 


improve a Beethoven Sonata by adding some 
Spitta saw it in 1869, and 
in his ‘ Johann Sebastian Bach’ points out 
some readings in it which differed from the 
‘“ Wagener” autograph, which served as 
the basis for the Bach Gesellschaft edition 
of the twenty-four Preludes and Fugues. In 
1885 Herr Stadtrath Hagenbuch, President 
of the Allgemeine Musikgesellschaft in 
Zurich, lent it to Alfred Dorffel, who gave a 
much fuller account of it in the Bach Society 
edition, forty-fifth year, first number. This 
manuscript, for the most part autograph, 
and other treasures are being sold by auction 
this week. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Sn. Sunday Concert Society, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 

Mow. Miriam Timothy's Harp Kecital, 8, Bechstein Hall. 

Tves. Lieder in English, 8 30, Bechstein Hall. _ 

Tuvxs. Helena von Sayn and Grace Potter's Violin and Pianof rte 
Recital, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
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DRAMA 


—_o— 


*THE GREAT ADVENTURE.’ 


Mr. Arno“p Bennetr’s ‘The Great 
Adventure,’ produced at the Kingsway 
jast Tuesday, is delightful, both play 
and players being excellent. 


The action is concerned with the theme 
of the author’s novel * Buried Alive.’ A 
famous artist, who suffers from shyness, 
becomes quite distraught owing to the 
tortures of the vulgar publicity which 
dogs the exceptional. To escape from 
the discomforting attentions bestowed 
upon his personality, he allows the body 
of his valet to be mistaken for his 
own and to be interred in Westminster 
Abbey, thus humouring a public intent 
on humbugging itself into the belief that 
it has respect for art. Meantime the real 
artist has been efficiently and tenderly 
nursed through an attack of influenza 
by a woman who came to see his 
valet in answer to a matrimonial adver- 
tisement, and accepted the master as 
the man. A marriage is arranged, and 
we next find the couple enjoying domestic 
bliss at Putney. 


Publicity again intrudes itself upon 
him owing to an expert identifying some 
of his recent painting as by the hand of 
the supposedly dead master ; and escape 
from a recurrence of lionizing is only 
accomplished by flight. 


Thus baldly stated, the plot will be 
recognized as having done duty before, and 
as being no more reasonable than many 
which have been condemned as poor, 
but a play with such qualities as this 
possesses would be sure of acceptance 
on an even less well-constructed founda- 
tion. The dialogue is full of skilful thrusts 
at present-day foibles and glaring incon- 
sistencies—thrusts made, however, in so 
genial a manner as to make the laughter 
at ourselves unrestrained and hearty. 


The fact that we so seldom have the 
opportunity of welcoming an actress from 
the variety stage would add, were it 
possible, to our pleasure in acclaiming the 
coming of Miss Wish Wynne, who takes the 
part of the artist’s wife. Mr. Ainley’s 
impersonation of the artist stands out 
clearly from the printed text of the play, 
which has been published with commend- 
able promptitude. The only suggestion 
we have to make is that at the opening 
his extraordinary shyness is perhaps 
emphasized more than is necessary— 
especially for the audience which usually 
gathers at the Kingsway. 

The rest of the characters are as varied 
as they are excellently acted, and we 
congratulate the management on attain- 
ing an exceptional level of achievement. 

We understand that the play is to be 
shortened. If so, we can only con- 
gratulate those who have the good fortune 
to see it before any alteration takes 
place. 





Dramatic Gossip. 


On Monday evening Sir Herbert Tree re- 
opened His Majesty’s with ‘The Happy 
Island,’ by Mr. James Bernard Fagan, 
founded on the Hungarian of Melchior 
Lengyel. The story is that of a Society 
“ waster,” sent by a company promoter— 
to whose wife he has made love during the 
husband’s absence—to induce natives to 
abstract radium under particularly dan- 
gerous conditions. 

The blackguard hero, having induced the 
natives, by trickery, to believe him a 
god, decides to drop the blackguard and 
prevent them from being exploited, and 
is finally shot while organizing resistance 
to bluejackets. He is a convert of the 
kind usually associated with revivalist 
meetings, and might well be regarded as 
likely to lapse, when deprived of the lavish 
limelight which accompanies his change 
of front. 

Fortunately his constancy is stereo- 
typed by death, and the audience has more 
than one reason to be thankful for this 
ending. We have often had to deplore a 
want of intelligence in the theatrical public, 
but we do not believe they will swallow the 
inconsistencies of this piece. 

That the stage can be used to enforce 
lessons of commercial and other morality we 
firmly believe, but financiers—hardened or 
susceptible—may not be immune from the 
risibility which appeared to us to be dis- 
comforting Mr. Norman McKinnel, who 
played the capitalist. We can only regret 
that Sir Herbert Tree has lavished so much 
artistic care upon, and gathered so good a 
company for, a play so little worthy of 
serious consideration. 


Mr. CLYDE Fircn’s ‘The Woman in the 
Case’ was revived last Monday at the 
Strand Theatre, with Miss Violet Vanbrugh 
in her original part. We still find, as we 
did on its production four years ago, that 
its main appeal is in the excitement of the 
third act, where the wife of the man accused 
of murdering his friend wrings from his 
accuser the fact that she was present at 
the suicide, and thereby establishes the 
fact that her accusation has been an act 
of revenge. No marked change has been 
made in the play or the acting, though 
the bedroom scene, which precedes the fall 
of the curtain, will now escape shocking the 
public taste. 


‘THE MorninG Post,’ by Messrs. Morley 
Roberts and Henry Seton, which pre- 
ceded ‘The Woman in the Case,’ has 
more quality than the average curtain- 
raiser. Mr. Rudge Harding gave a clever 
presentment of a Suffragist husband who 
has his fool’s paradise of contentment and 
self-sufficiency, based upon the position he 
holds in the movement, rudely shattered. 


On Thursday evening was_ produced, 
at the Duke of York’s, ‘ The Yellow Jacket,’ 
by Messrs. Geo. C. Hazelton and Benrimo. 
It is described by the management as “a 
Chinese play given in the Chinese manner.” 

Though it became a little wearisome, it 
contains much that is artistic, besides quali- 
ties which are whimsical and a dialogue 
threaded with a philosophy which charms 
as much by the subtlety of its introduction 
as by its own inherent virtue. 

The plot, though long, is not so com- 
plicated as to justify the wordy explana- 
tions furnished by the Chorus, though Mr. 
Frederick Ross performed this part in ad- 
mirable style. The rest of the actors did 
everything possible to maintain the atmo- 
sphere. A distinctly pleasing feature was 
the music by Mr. William Furst. 











THE KINEMATOGRAPH EXHIBITION, 


Ir the Kinematograph Exhibition at 
Olympia demonstrates anything, it is that 
the art of the moving picture is still in its 
infancy, in spite of the enormous develop- 
ments that have taken place during the last 
few years. Designed primarily for amuse- 
ment, it is only just beginning to find itself 
as an educational force, well-suited for 
the dissemination of knowledge. It is 
an encouraging sign that at the present 
exhibition considerable stress is being laid 
upon this hitherto undeveloped function 
of the kinema, and that conferences are 
being held from day to day for the discus- 
sion of the best means of enlarging its 
sphere of activity in this direction. It is 
only on this account that the moving picture 
can hope to hold a permanent place of any 
value in modern life, and its exploiters are 
wise in realizing this, and drawing atten- 
tion to the possibilities for good that lie 
behind one of the most wonderful inventions 
of recent years. At the same time, it must 
be admitted that, even in pictures which 
avowedly seek only to entertain, the standard 
has immensely improved, both as regards 
the acting and the nature of the subjects 
themselves. Granted the elimination of 
certain objectionable features, such as the 
depicting of murders, burglaries, and other 
sensational crimes, there is no reason why 
these pictures should not play a_ useful 
part in the education of the people. 
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